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THE CONVENTION AND NEW ENGLAND 

METHODISM 

Editoeial Foeeword 

The New England Convention of Methodist Men was born 
out of a conviction that the time was ripe for the Methodism of 
this part of the country to face its task in a broad and compre- 
hensive manner that would be at once in harmony with the genius 
of the denomination and with the spirit which characterizes the 
age in which we live. And it was this twofold purpose that gave 
to the gathering its distinctiveness and made it imique among 
religious events. 

Basic to the program was a scientific study of the whole field, 
a survey of the immigrant, industrial, educational, social, and 
religious conditions that confront the Christian Church in the 
six New England States. It was upon the finding of these 
investigations that the discussions were based, and it was with 
these in mind that the policy of the convention was adopted — 
for this gathering was also noteworthy in that it had an objec- 
tive, namely, gearing the local church to a program of work 
that should result in the maximum of efficiency in helping 
advance the interests of the kingdom of Christ. 

It will be noticed that we start with the New England church 
as the unit in all our discussions. In this, we believe, lay the 
secret of the convention as an effective agency in helping to 
bring about new conditions of work. The New England church 
must be fully awakened to its responsibility, if it is to meet the 
obligations that must devolve upon it as an integral part of 
the great world movements. The Christianization of the 
planet starts in Jerusalem and proceeds to all Judea and 
Samaria, and finally takes in the uttermost parts of the earth in 
its sweep. New England must be a witness within its own 
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6 NEW ENGLAND METHODISM 

borders, must know its own resources, if it is to play to the full 
its part in the great program of American and world-wide 
evangelization. 

There was need of just such a gathering as this. New England 
Methodism has hardly been fully appreciated in recent years, 
either at home or abroad. At home a note of discouragement 
has been sounded, which, taken up in other parts of the country, 
has resulted in a feeling that New England's day has gone by, 
and that little is to be expected from it now. Such an attitude 
is disastrous. And it is doubly unfortunate when it is errone- 
ously assumed. While it is true that New England has changed 
in the type of population in the last fifty years, that many of 
the best of the old stock have moved to other sections, and their 
places have been taken by those who were bom under other 
skies; while it is true that the rural sections are offering con- 
stantly increasing problems and the cities are bafiSing the very 
best; while it is true that Methodism received a cold welcome 
among these hills and valleys, and social recognition was given 
it grudgingly — while all this is true, it is likewise a fact that 
Methodism in New England has nothing over which to be 
downhearted. New England Methodism needed to be told this 
emphatically, and so did the rest of the church. This is prob- 
ably the best thing that comes out of the convention. 

The survey reveals that we have made great gains as the years 
have come and gone. We have gained in wealth, in numbers, 
in educational and social prestige, in resources of men and of 
power. Meanwhile, though the New England States have 
changed, they have not ceased to be an inviting and important 
field for Methodism. Notwithstanding the large increase in 
the number of foreign bom in the last half century. New Eng- 
land has more nominal Protestants to-day than it ever has 
had. And here is the opportunity and the responsibility that 
rests upon Methodism, as is distinctly indicated by the survey. 
The menace to New England is not the foreigner; it is the 
degenerate Protestant, who has gone to seed religiously, and has 
forgotten the Gk)d and the church of his fathers. He is to be 
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found in every community^ from the Canadian line to the New 
York border. He must be reached. 

The convention indicates some very definite work that con- 
fronts New England Methodism : 

It must develop its resources of men and means. Too few of 
our men are doing distinctively religious work; too little of our 
resources is available. 

It must relate itself to the community life more intimately. 
The churchy particularly in the small places, must become the 
center of thought and effort, projecting itself into everything 
that makes for the uplift and enlightenment of the people. 

It must meet the city problem in all its intensity. The very 
best thought must be given to a comprehensive program, involv- 
ing in some cases radical readjustment, and in all cases a use 
of all possible resources to meet the demands of these centers 
of population. 

It must face the question of the foreign bom. A broad pro- 
gram such as Protestant Christianity has not at the present 
time, is needed here, in ministering to the complex population 
of New England. Wie are hardly touching this problem, much 
as we appear to be doing. There is overlapping with other 
denominations at some points, and neglect at others. In the 
face of the large foreign population here, as revealed by the 
survey, it must be admitted that little is being done by our- 
selves or by any other church. The world is in New England, 
and must be ministered to intelligently and comprehensively. 

It must strike hands even more than it does at present with 
other denominations, in caring for much of New England. 
The federation movement must be developed. Bural New 
England can never be evangelized by a policy of denominational 
rivalry. 

It must awaken more than ever to its responsibility toward 
the youth, to provide adequately for the religious and educa- 
tional training of the girls and boys of this section of the 
country. 

It must catch a new vision of national and world-wide obli- 
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gation in the realization of a program that includes all races in 
its scope. 

And through it all there must be emphasis upon the spiritual 
mission of the church. It is a striking revelation that is made 
by the survey of the small number of men who are really 
employed in the spiritual work of the chujch. It is well to 
have men pay the running expenses of the institution, stand 
by it in the community, attend its services, and be loyal to it 
in a general way; but the greatest need just now is to har- 
ness the unused spiritual power in these men to an adequate 
program that will make for the conquest of New England for 
Christ. This was the final objective of the convention. Unless 
it is realized in some manner, the gathering will have been held 
in vain. 

The present volume is more than a report of the convention. 
Its object is to give not only the best thought of that gathering, 
but also the plans whereby, as Methodists, we may carry into 
effect its program and purpose, and actualize its vision. Thus 
will come to pass a stronger home church, a church more potent 
in the community, reaching out for the careless, nominal. Prot- 
estant and the foreigner, more effective in its relation to nation- 
wide and world-wide evangelization, and fired with the spiritual 
zeal and fervor of the fathers. Thus, and only thus, will the 
New England Methodism of to-day be worthy of its noble for- 
bears who, in sacrifice, toil, and devotion, laid the foundations 
upon which we build to-day. 

This, then, is the message that comes out of the New England 
Convention of Methodist Men — ^gratitude for the giants who 
toiled faithfully in other days, realization of the problems, 
opportunities, responsibilities, and resources of to-day, and con- 
fidence that, through the power of the Holy Spirit, intelligent 
and concentrated efforts will win mighty victories. New Eng- 
land Methodism, as a result of its convention, faces the problem 
with its loins well girded and its heart stout for the contest, for 
it has the courage bom of the conviction of resources adequate 
for its task. 



THE KEYNOTE MESSAGE 

Bishop John W. Hamilton 

The Methodists long ago ceased to be a curiosity. The Meth- 
odist movement is no longer eccentric in the faith and life of 
the Christian Church. It was not themselves but the age in 
which the Wesleys appeared that made them eccentric. The 
people and the age had gone to sleep in the daytime: John 
Wesley had gone about to arouse them with his preaching and 
Charles Wesley to serenade them with his hymns and spiritual 
songs. They were called eccentric; ridiculed with nicknames, 
and "no orator can measure in effect with him who can give 
good nicknames.*' A good nickname is adhesive and "Meth- 
odisf' stuck to the members of the Oxford Club just as "Chris- 
tian*' stuck to the disciples at Antioch and *^Lutheran** to the 
followers of the German reformer. But "methods are masters 
of masters/* and Methodism and Methodists have mastered their 
masters. 

Eccentricity is often nothing more than the anticipation and 
measure of reform and progress : it is the content of the future. 
Wherever it has the genius ' of ability, integrity, and moral 
courage it cannot be restrained. It is the spirit and letter of 
the age which must change. When there are no eccentricities 
in an age, virtues lapse and men of the first quality disappear; 
the monotony of the commonplace rules* 

England in the eighteenth century was one long monotony 
of godless revelry, religious apostasy, and carnival of crime. 
The state had substituted for the Ten Commandments a hun- 
dred more, and petit larceny was made a capital offense. The 
Newgate calendar was read like the published lists of the tax 
collectors. In such a case there was nothing pending except 
the inevitable repetition of the French Eevolution. The civil 
authorities had reached their extremity: it was God*s oppor- 
tunity. There is no recovery for the dissolute state as for the 
dissolute man except by the way of the Christian teacher and 
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10 NEW ENGLAND METHODISM 

Christian Church. The powers that be are ordained of Ood and 
must be guided and controlled by hinu 

In due time, therefore, Ood sent forth his sons John and 
Charles Wesley first to recover and reinstate the church, and 
then, and not till then, to render unto Gsesar the things that are 
Giesar's. They having turned many to righteousness made Eng- 
land over again and set themselves in the heavens as certainly as 

One Star alcme of all the train 
Can fix the wandering sinner's eye. 

Methodism was not a new doctrine or a new life, but to England 
then it was both. It was Christianity repeated in earnest. It 
began like Christianity at its beginning. It was revolution of 
both church and state, but it announced neither that of the one 
nor that of the other. Both were left to follow in its path, just 
as cause leads to effect. Its business was with all men, but always 
by the way of the one man. And it approached him always 
confident that he was in need of its coming. There was nothing 
in its doctrine or life which could be resented except by the 
gainsaying man and world. There is nothing to be said by any- 
one against pure and undefiled religion and against a good man. 
Herein lies Methodism, and the closer we keep to its original 
spirit and aim, the less dispute there can be with its claim, and 
the more effective and permanent will be its mission. All its 
aspiration and endeavor in the beginning was to be not an organ- 
ization but a movement, a quickening, a renewal and revival — 
to make bad men good and good men better : to spread scriptural 
holiness over all the earth. With this only in view there was 
nothing preposterous, offensive, immodest in the motto of Mr. 
Wesley: "The world is my parish.'* It was of necessity his 
parish. The whole world had need then, as it has need now, of 
this ministry, and a great truth must possess the entire world, 
and if it be a great truth it will sooner or later have the entire 
world for its parish, for no truth can exist long in this world 
which does not conquer and conquer everywhere. 

Who, then, were the Methodists and what was Methodism? 
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Even a quickening can have definition. Let Mr. Wesley speak 
for himself and for all of us. We have carried his definition of 
what he called his "United Society*' in our book of Discipline 
for more than a hundred years, and we have no desire to change 
it now: "A company of men having the form and seeking 
the power of godliness, united in order to pray together, . . . 
and to watch over one another in love, that they may help 
each other to work out their salvation.'* 

There was but one condition of membership stipulated, "A 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, and be saved from. their 
sins.** 

And to all his preachers he said, "You have nothing to do 
but to save souls: therefore spend and be spent in this work.** 
This is Methodism at its best, and at its business. 

When we are slothful in business we take excursions into the 
byways and hedges of the second probation, documentary hypoth- 
esis, double Isaiahs, date of Daniel, and nebular speculations 
concerning unsolved problems of evolution and impracticable 
philosophies, or in taking such diversions as cannot be used in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. We have never found in these 
excursions what the prophet called 'fuming fire shut up in the 
bones,** and they have no tendency toward a harmony of fellow- 
ship or indeed any bringing together of believers. They have 
rather cast flre into the sanctuary. 

Mr. Wesley's platform of fraternity and federation was "If 
thy heart is as my heart, give me thy hand.** When we have 
followed his example we have found friends in every Christian 
communion, and we have lengthened our own cords and strength- 
ened our own stakes. It is good business besides being the 
Lord*s will and prayer for Methodists to be peculiarly catholic 
and charitable toward other communions. 

The Methodists have always had to keep near the Scriptures, 
to keep themselves out of trouble, and to make their ministers 
a flame of fire; for it was the Lord that gave the word; great 
was the company of those that published it. We have not been 
80 solicitous for the re-statements as re-vivals. 
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The Methodists have had their enemies as well as their friends. 
Bidieule and persecution, which thought themselves to be and 
intended to be enemies, however, only proved to be outside 
friends, while conversion and cohesion have kept them all friends 
inside. 

With the halo of such history about it this Convention is 
called for business purposes : it is not only to eulogize and emu^ 
late the fathers who have been worthy of all praise and imita- 
tions; it is not alone to recall for inspiration past achievements; 
it is not simply to take measurements over the chest, around the 
waist, and across the shoulders to discover responsibility; neither 
is it like the General Conference to enact legislation, or the Gen- 
eral Committees to make appropriations. It is a Conference to 
devise ways and means for setting all our vast machinery with 
improved methods in up-to-date motion, that we may keep 
abreast of world movements, and meet something of the meas- 
ure of our obligations in the light of our privileges and oppor- 
tunities. The Sim is already far in the sky, and it must go down 
to the youngest of us very soon. We never went this way before ; 
we shall never go this way again; it is therefore this most 
important now which should determine what we are here for, 
and what we should do for the great world that is to come after 
us, and so much of whose destiny is in our making. 

There is, lying down here in our harbor, one illustration of 
what it is easy to do. There is a long line of splendid ships, 
among them some of the largest, costliest, most luxuriously 
equipped of any in all the world, and there are others like you 
and me, a very good average, but all chained to the bottom, with 
no movement whatever except the swinging and turning which 
are given them by the world^s tides. Not one of them has the 
daring to move outside the three-mile limit. The world needs 
them, we need them, but we can't even buy them — ^there they 
all are wearing out doing nothing, ^^painted ships upon the 
painted ocean.'' How easy it is to imitate them ! We can come 
up here just as easily; we can pay our money to the hotels and 
restaurants in the city, go home and tell them how Boston has 
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changed since we were here last, what a big thing we saw in 
Tremont Temple and on Boston Common — what a junket we 
had three days long at our own expense here in the New Eng- 
land capital. We can go home after it all and forget it all — 
join the tides round and about us, and sit there imtil they wear 
us out. Shall we thus join the everywhere frivolous world — 
except that part of it in the Eastern Hemisphere, which is fixing 
the climax of the frowning world ? 

No, sisters, brothers. I entreat you, I exhort you: shall I 
not persuade you to find here some unspectacled outlook on this 
ripened world, some propulsory inspiration compelling you to 
go into it with aspirations heated with love, and keep you there 
with unstinted and tireless devotion until your work is done ? 

I pray devoutly that we may go home after these holy hours 
of inspiration and consecration are gone over us to put on our 
working clothes, take down the scythe and sickle, go into the 
fields, and go over them until there is not a straw standing or 
ungathered in our respective possessions. To change the figure, 
let us go down the harbor, borrow, as we can't buy those empty 
idle ships, bring them to the open piers, gather all the waiting 
passengers who are longing to go back to their homes, dare every 
danger of enemies and storms outside and make the other shore, 
if we can only get there with riddled ships and mortal bodies 
scarred all over. If we go down in the attempt there is One who 
holds the hollow of the seas in his hands, and he has promised 
that the sea shall give up its dead. 



THE CONVENTION MESSAGES 

With over two thousand persons in attendance, the New 
England Convention of Methodist Men opened its sessions 
Wednesday morning, November 11, at 9 o^elock, with an hour 
of intercession conducted by Bishop Earl Cranston, the senior 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This was followed 
by the keynote message delivered by Bishop John W. Hamilton, 
resident bishop of Boston and honorary president of the conven- 
tion, whose deliverance appears on preceding pages. At the 
close of this address President L. H. Murlin, of Boston Uni- 
versity, was introduced as the presiding chairman of the gather- 
ing. 

The plans of the Convention provided for stereopticon pre- 
sentations of the results of the survey of New England before 
each section of the program, so that the addresses were specifi- 
cally related to the field. Throughout the three days a remark- 
ably high grade of platform work was maintained. The speak- 
ers had been selected with care, themes having been assigned to 
men who were known to be in a position to give the results of 
special investigation. We wish it were possible to give in full 
the many splendid messages. But the desire to bring this 
volume within reach of as large a number as possible necessitates 
some very decided limits as to available space. It has been 
decided, in view of this, to pursue the following plan : 

1. To publish the results of the survey in full. These data 
are of such importance that we feel that the entire church should 
have them in its possession in a complete form. 

2. To give extended abstracts of those addresses which were 
especially related to New England. The purpose of the Con- 
vention was to rally the New England Church to more aggres- 
sive work. 

3. To limit to outline statements the excellent addresses 
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which discussed general conditions. The speakers themselves 
and the readers of this volume will understand this necessity^ 
we are very certain. 

4. To give plans whereby an intensive survey may be made in 
every community^ and suggestions for actualizing the program^ 
that the convention may have definite results. 

The Addbess of Welcome 

Ex-Qov. John L. Bates^ son of a Methodist parsonage^ bade 
the members of the Gonveption welcome to Boston. ^^Welcome 
to Boston/' he said, **the city of the Puritans, where they once 
hanged the Quakers, nai)ed up the Baptist churches, and put 
the Methodists out on the Common; but so wonderfully changed 
that now there can find a safe asylum here every shade of 
religious belief that has ever been known in the history of man- 
kind.^' After referring to the revolutionary associations of the 
city, he spoke of Charles Wesley's visit, when in 1736 he preached 
in Sing's Chapel and wrote to his brother John that he had 
found the people very l^o^pitable. The preaching of George 
Whitefield and the comipg of Jesse Lee were mentioned as 
part of the history of the c^ty. "This is a spot," he said, "for 
inspiration for Methodist 9^en." 

Two related themes we'pB then discussed: "Methodism's Debt 
to New England," by Dr. !pdgar Blake, corresponding secretary 
of the Board of Sunday SfJhools, and "New England's Debt to 
Methodism," by Bishop ^4win H. Hughes. These addresses 
are to be found on later p^ges. 

Methodism and Othes Belioious Foeoes 

One of the most strikiog features of the Convention was the 
discussion of the relation of liijlethodism to the other religious 
forces of New England. Distinguished representatives from 
some of these bodies h^d be^n selected to speak for their 
denominations. Dr. 0. P. Clifford, of Brookline, represented the 
Baptist Church; Dr. H. A# BriiiJgman, editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist, the Congregational Church, and Bishop S. G. Babcock, 
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the Protestant Episcopal Ghnrch. Mr. J. Campbell White^ of 
New Tork^ secretary of the Laymen's Missionarj Moyementy 
discnssed the federation movement under the head, '^Preaeni- 
Day Cooperation among Christian Commnniona.** These mes- 
sages were marked by brilliancy^ Christian brotherlinessy and 
sympathy^ and the expression of a desire to cooperate one with 
another for the advancement of the kingdom. 

^^The relation of the Methodists to the Baptists and all other 
denominations/' said Dr. Qifford, ^is simply that of allies in a 
common struggle against the triple aUianoe of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Let us share one another's secrets, bear 
one another's burdens, rejoice in one another's victories, and 
believe enough in God to trust one another." 

"If/' said Dr. Bridgman, *Ve in New England are to escape 
the fate of some Western State, where as in a single common- 
wealth a thousand churches can be found with closed doors 
simply because they went to seed, we should combine in many 
cities, towns, and hamlets competing organizations. We ought 
not to be fifty years in New England overcoming waste and 
competition in our Christian churches. My practical suggestion 
is that we study our field together, thus going at the problem 
not destructively, but constructively." 

"This is no time," said Bishop Babcock, "for quibbling. This 
is no time for making exclusive claims. The whole church of 
Jesus Christ should have its face set forward and move forward 
heart to heart and soul to soul to promote and carry forward the 
great cause of righteousness in this world. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church are in 
sympathetic relations and in glorious fellowship in missionary 
work here in New England. If ever you visit Westminster 
Abbey see that splendid monument to Charles and John Wesley, 
near that of Dr. Watts, the Congregational poet and preacher. 
May these in that place truly typify the relations of all religious 
bodies toward one another in the years to come." 

*Tlie task confronting us," said Mr. White, "is so colossal that 
no one communion is inclined to claim the privilege of under- 
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taking it all by itself. As you go back to your communities 
remember you are not simply to help the Methodist Church, but 
yon are also, as ministers of the kingdom of Christ, to help all 
forces of Christ to touch, influence, and organize all resources 
to help bring in the kingdom of God in New England and the 
wide world. This is the greatest Convention of men ever held 
in New England, and you have the possibility of changing the 
whole type of aggressive Christianity in this part of the nation.'* 

The American Conquest 

A threefold consideration of the American conquest took place 
at the afternoon session of Wednesday. Dr. Ward Piatt, of 
Philadelphia, one of the corresponding secretaries of the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, discussed the question 
from a nation-wide standpoint. 

Dr. Piatt was followed by Bishop Naphtali Luccock, of 
Helena, Montana, who spoke on ^^The Frontier,*' and said that 
"one of the great conquests of Methodism has been the taking 
possession of the wilderness. It was providentially called into 
existence in part for this very work. Stephen Douglas once said 
in the United States Senate: ^The Methodist preacher with his 
saddlebags carried civilization through the West.' What we 
are trying to do on the frontier is to finish the work you began 
here on the Atlantic Coast more than a century ago.'' 

"The City" was the theme assigned to Bishop Luther B. 
Wilson, of New York, who followed Bishop Luccock. Abstracts 
of the addresses of Dr. Piatt and Bishop Wilson appear on. 
other pages. 

Dr. E. J. Helms, superintendent of Morgan Memorial, Boston, 
conducted a very impressive demonstration of the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church among the non-English-speaking 
races in New England. The data concerning this work are given 
in detail in the survey. 

One of the most effective agencies of Methodism in New 
England is Morgan Memorial. Its manifold activities were pre- 
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sented in moving picture films by Bev. W. M. Gilbert^ the assist- 
ant pastor of the institution. These vividly portrayed what is 
being done in social^ industrial^ educational^ and religious lines, 
both at the plant in Boston and in South Athol. 

President L. H. Murlin, of Boston University, spoke on '^Our 
New Opportunity in Europe/' at the Wednesday evening service. 
He was followed by Prof. Harry P. Ward, who discussed ^*New 
England Methodism and Community Service,^' and Dean L. J. 
Bimey, of the School of Theology, whose theme was "New 
England Methodism and the Spirit of Wesley.*' Dr. J. B. 
Hingeley, corresponding secretary of the Board of Conference 
Claimants, discussed, on Thursday morning, "The Belation of 
the Church to Her Ministry,'' making a survey of the New 
England situation. All four of these addresses are abstracted 
on other pages. 

The Youth of Methodism 

Dr. Thomas Nicholson, corresponding secretary of the Board 
of Education, an abstract of whose address also appears on later 
pages, spoke on "New England Methodism and Her Students." 
He was followed by Mr. W. E. Doughty, educational secretary of 
the Laymen's Missionary Movement, who discussed "The Cap- 
ture and Training of Youth." Mr. Doughty made a plea for 
missionary education among the young people, for, he said, 
"nothing less than a study of the world relations of Christianity 
can give young people an adequate intellectual mastery of life 
and preparation for service." 

The Jesse Lee Demonstration 

A demonstration took place on Boston Common Thursday 
afternoon, commemorating the preaching of the first sermon in 
this part of New England one hundred and twenty-four years 
before. A large number gathered where stood the old elm, 
beneath which Jesse Lee, in 1790, preached his first sermon in 
Boston. An address was delivered in behalf of the city by Hon. 
E. J. Slattery. Hon. Grafton D. Cushing, lieutenant-governor 
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elect, spoke on '^Christian Citizenship/' An original poem on 
Jesse Lee was read by Prof. Eobert F. Allen. An interesting 
historical relic was exhibited by Dr. Dillon Bronson, superin- 
tendent of Boston District — ^the cup used by Jesse Lee in admin- 
istering commimion for the first time in New England, at East 
Greenwich, E. I. Bishops Hamilton and McDowell delivered 
addresses which are published elsewhere. 

Methodism and National Problems 

National problems were discussed Thursday evening. Dr. 
J. H. Crooker, of Boston, author of "Shall I Drink?'' spoke 
on "A Saloonless America in 192C; Bishop W. P. Thirkield, of 
New Orleans, discussed the Negro question, under the head 
"The Uplift of a Race''; Bishop F. J. McConnell, of Denver, 
Colo., spoke on "American Methodism's Educational Opportu- 
nities and Achievements," and Chancellor Franklin Hamilton, 
of the American University, on "National Problems and Meth- 
odists." 

The Wokld Task 

The closing morning of the Convention was devoted to a 
consideration of the world task of Methodism. Dr. W. F. Old- 
ham, one of the corresponding secretaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, assisted by missionaries, reviewed many of 
the mission fields. These were stirring addresses that told of 
the responsibilities before the church in these lands. Then Dr. 
S. Earl Taylor, another of the corresponding secretaries, took 
the Convention "Around the World with a Stereopticon" — 
a veritable revelation of vhat Christianity is doing the world 
over, and of what yet needs to be done. Dr. E. R. Fulkerson, 
of Japan; Dr. Harry F. Rowe, of China; Dr. M. A. Rader, of 
the Philippines; Bishop J. W. Robinson and Dr. L. E. Linzell, 
of India; Dr. John W. Butler, of Mexico; and Dr. James M. 
Taylor, of South America, were the missionaries who spoke 
under the direction of Dr. Oldham. 

During the afternoon the various Annual Conferences of New 
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England held sectional meetings to discuss the policy of the 
Convention. This had been preceded by a conference of the 
district superintendents and executive committee to make 
arrangements for a follow-up campaign planned for the last 
three weeks in January, 1915. 

Men and the Chubch 

Dr. W. S. Bovard, secretary of the Methodist Brotherhood, 
spoke on ^^A Man^s Work,'^ at the closing session Friday eve- 
ning. He dwelt upon the relation of men to the church. He 
was followed by Judge C. C. Stanley, of Wichita, Kansas, who 
vividly told the story of the inception and development of the 
Wichita movement. Through this movement, which in a word, 
is simply lay activity for spiritual purposes, no less than twelve 
thousand had been won to Christ at the time of his address. 
Bands of consecrated laymen go out, ten or twelve in a band, 
tell the story of their conversion, and work to win others. 
Bishop Theodore S. Henderson closed the Convention in an 
address in which he called upon men to agree to take names 
given them by their pastors and work for the conversion of 
men. The plan suggested by the Commission on Evangelism, 
of which Bishop Henderson is president, appears elsewhere. 

The Convention closed with a service of consecration. 



I. NEW ENGLAND METHODISM, CREDITOR 

AND DEBTOR 



Methodism's Debt to New England 
Rev. Edgak Blake, D.D. 

New England was the last settled section of America to be 
entered by the Methodist itinerant. Nearly a quarter of a 
century elapsed after Philip Embury preached his first sermon 
in New York before Jesse Lee preached his first sermon on 
Boston Common. New England was not only the last section 
to be invaded, it was the least hospitable. The itinerant was 
opposed, persecuted, and ridiculed; yet with undaunted faith 
and courage he pushed forward with his message and his 
methods, and the Methodism of our day is the outcome. 

Measured by wealth and numbers New England has been 
the least prolific section of American Methodism. But suc- 
cess is not to be judged by one's possessions. It is not what 
one secures for himself, but what he contributes to others that 
determines the measure of his usefulness. Measured by this 
standard New England Methodism has little to fear in compar- 
ison with other sections of the church. 

It is my task to speak to you of the contribution which New 
England has made to the church at large. In doing this I shall 
include in my survey not only the contributions of New England 
men but of New England institutions as well. 

New England Methodism has been especially rich in construc- 
tive leadership. Joshua Soule, who drafted the first constitu- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was a son of Maine by 
birth; Elijah Hedding, the John Marshall of Methodism, who 
interpreted the constitution and gave form as well as substance 
to that document, was a son of Massachusetts by adoption. 

21 
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Thus the two men who more than any others created the 
organic law of the Methodist Episcopal Church were sons of 
New England. 

American Methodism very soon saw the value of the printed 
page. As early as 1789, what is now The Methodist Book Con- 
cern was established on a borrowed capital of six hundred 
dollars. In a century and a quarter its assets have increased 
to nearly six million dollars. It has outridden every storm, 
outdistanced every competitor, and is to-day the largest reli- 
gious publishing house in the world. Its history is one of the 
outstanding glories of Methodist achievement. New England 
had no small part in laying the foimdations of The Methodist 
Book Concern. John Dickins, who started the book business, 
was followed by Ezekiel Cooper, a New England presiding elder. 
When Cooper became the agent of the new concern its assets 
consisted of only four thousand dollars, including unpaid 
accounts, with liabilities of more than three thousand dollars 
against it. After eight years of service Cooper left the Book 
Concern with an unimpaired credit and with a capital of forty- 
five thousand dollars. In 1820, Nathan Bangs, a son of Ver- 
mont, became the head of the enterprise. At that time the 
Book Concern was without a premise, a press, a bindery, or a 
newspaper of its own. After eight years Bangs left it in posses- 
sion of all of these, and with more than four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars of assets. While we must accord John Dickins 
the distinction of having started the Book Concern, the men 
who laid the foundations that made its remarkable development 
possible, Ezekiel Cooper and Nathan Bangs, were both of them 
New Englanders. 

The first Methodist religious weekly ever published in the 
world was published in Boston by New England Methodists. 
For ninety-one years Zion^s Herald has pursued its way, free, 
fearless, and independent, the most influential journal in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and never was it truer to its tradi- 
tions, never was its influence more potent and powerful upon the 
thought and life of the church than under the present editorial 
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leadership of that ablest of the older journalists^ Charles Park- 
hurst, and that most brilliant and versatile of the younger 
journalists, Charles Dorion« 

But New England's interest in our Methodist periodical 
literature is not limited to New England enterprises* The 
Christian Advocate and the Methodist Beview were both of 
them founded by a New Englander, Nathan Bangs. In fact 
Nathan Bangs is generally conceded to be the founder of the 
periodical literature of Methodism. The man who for more 
than a generation has made his name a household word in Meth- 
odist homes as the editor of The Christian Advocate, James 
M. Buckley, began his ministry in New Hampshire. 

In the field of education New England has also exercised a 
remarkable influence in its leadership. The first secondary 
school of the church was established at Newmarket, New 
Hampshire, in 1818. Later this school was removed to Massa- 
chusetts, and is now known as Wilbraham Academy. New 
England is the birthplace of our oldest and greatest college, 
Wesleyan University. It was Nathan Bangs who, in 1820, 
secured the passage of a resolution by the General Conference 
urging that all of our Annual Conferences establish literary 
institutions within their borders, and from that action, taken 
on the initiative of a New Englander, the educational system 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has grown. Time would 
fail me to speak of the educational leaders produced by New 
England institutions. Suffice it for me to say as a single illus- 
tration, that Wesleyan University has produced a college presi- 
dent for every one of its eighty-four years of splendid history. 
Out of the nine presidents and acting presidents of North- 
western University, the largest Methodist university in the 
world, seven of them have been sons of Wesleyan. 

Theological edtication is very largely the gift of New England 
to the church. It was Nathan Bangs who, in 1816, secured 
the passage of a resolution by the General Conference requiring 
the bishops to prepare a course of study for the younger min- 
isters of the church, and thus inaugurated a movement for a 
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trained ministry. In 1847 the first theological school of the 
Methodist Church was established at Concord, New Hampshire, 
by John Dempster. After Dempster had done his work at Con- 
cord he moved to Evanston and there laid the foundations of 
Garrett Biblical Institute. Among the members of the first 
faculty of that institution Charles P. Eadder, Henry Bannister, 
and John Dempster were sons of New England by birth or 
adoption. 

But New England leadership has not been confined to intel- 
lectual pursuits alone. The first Methodist paper published in 
the interest of missions was published by Isaac Hill and edited 
by Martin Enter, at Concord, New Hampshire, in 1817. The 
first society for the promotion of domestic missions was organ- 
ized at Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1819. The first society for the 
promotion of foreign missions was organized at Boston in 1831. 
The foimder of the Missionary Society, the man who wrote its 
first constitution, who prepared its first appeal to the church, 
and who for sixteen years served as its secretary without pay, 
was that brilliant New Englander, Nathan Bangs. The foimder 
of Methodist missions in Africa was Melville B. Cox; in South 
America, Justin Spaulding; in India and Mexico, William 
Butler. The first appeal that was ever issued to the church in 
behalf of China was issued by the Missionary Lyceum of Wes- 
leyan University in 1835. Thus the men who founded, or 
inspired the foimding of Methodism in every major foreign 
mission field are sons of New England by birth or adoption. 
Isaac Owens, who laid the foimdations of Methodism on the 
California coast; Jesse Lee, who established Methodism in the 
Pacific Northwest; and William Case, the father of Canadian 
Methodism, were New Ikiglanders every one. It was in the city 
of Boston forty-five years ago that a handful of resolute and 
daring women, having a vision of the needs of the world's 
womanhood, organized the Woman's Foreign Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a society that for effective organ- 
ization, economical administration, and efficiency of service is 
without a parallel in the church. 
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And now we come to lesser matters. Take the episcopacy: 
seventy-one men have been elected Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; eleven of these were New Englanders by 
birth; fonr others were New Englanders by adoption, and nine 
had their training in New England institutions. Twenty-four 
out of the seventy-one bishops were sons of New England by 
birth, adoption, or training. And now listen to this interesting 
fact: three men have declined the episcopacy, one has resigned 
from it, and one who might have had it refused it, and all five 
of them, Soule, Fiske, Day, Hamline, and Buckley, were New 
Englanders. If there is any other section of Methodism that 
has manifested such self-sacrifice, its sacrifice is not a matter of 
record. 

But what of the present? If you name the five leading edu- 
cational institutions of the church, outside of New England, 
Northwestern, Syracuse, Ohio Wesleyan, De Pauw, and Goucher 
College, all of them are presided over by men who are sons of 
New England by birth or training. The same may be said of 
six out of the fifteen official editors of the church ; of eight out 
of the twenty connectional secretaries, and of eight out of the 
twenty-one effective bishops. New England soil may be sterile, 
her farms rocky, her hillsides bleak, her output poor, but as yet 
New England has never failed in her crop of men. 



New England's Debt to Methodism 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 

It is never quite pleasant to remind people of their debts. 
The consolations in this instance are threefold. The speaker 
is not a collector, but simply a remembrancer. The creditors 
and debtors are much the same persons and are not likely to 
be provoked when they themselves present a bill to themselves. 
The other side of the accoimt, which is supposed to make some 
fair offset and to prevent utter bankruptcy, has already been 
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made out by an expert accountant. It is good and just that we 
should have a ledger with two pages^ one showing Methodism's 
Debt to New England and the other showing New England's 
Debt to Methodism. The second page of that ledger is now 
opened and we proceed to make some entries to justify the claim 
that Methodism has been a producer^ even from the stubborn 
soil of New England. 

If New England owes our denomination any real debts^ those 
debts have been created by the features of our life that are more 
or less distinctly Methodistic. There was small need to intro- 
duce here a church that was a replica of another church already 
established in this section. The numerical reason for our com- 
ing to New England was far less than the numerical reason 
for our remaining. The actually unchurched are far more now 
than they were then, while those who, tiiough formally churches, 
are in need of a vital and personal religion are doubtless more 
numerous than even before Methodism entered New England 
in the sure conviction that New England needed her message 
and her life. By the working out of those convictions and serv- 
ices that are the common property of all Christian people, 
Methodism has done her part in building these commonwealths. 

We may say that Methodism has served New England by put- 
ting over against provincialism an effective and wide connec- 
tionalism ; by routing a false idea of Qod, an idea which seemed 
more anxious to save his power than to save his love; by pro- 
claiming that God was not willing that any should perish and 
that, therefore, Jesus Christ by the grace of God tasted death 
for every man; and by presenting to men the gospel of a con- 
scious salvation that would give the strange warming of heart 
and would overcome false reserve and spiritual imcertainty. 

The first of these matters puts us on delicate ground. Those 
early New Englanders may not have especially relished the 
coming of a missionary from far Virginia, but the itinerant 
wheel whirled him over the distances and started him on his 
vast circuit. The system that sent him here has, with but 
minor changes, been at work over since. It has seemed like a 
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huge loam lAigtt hg d aefoss a eontiiwtil vhih^ WficM hioid^ lhru$i 
the Avtfles b^k and toitlL For ucor^ Umh « huminK) yysitr^ 
thmt pecoliar cyslem has iciated New Kh^Uih) U> lh<» r^igiouv^ 
life of the iqraUic. Now any seetion that has U^^n Kl<f>tiief^t 
with a historj of singular ghNnr tiMids to i\>iii^ to si>n\<^hii\$ 
of aqpaiateneGEL If any pwiioD of oar natioQ has had valui 
reason for a splmdid provincialism^ that portioii is New Ki\|^ 
land« She has had that bond of the soil that cctnes fron\ fanuly 
lines extending down oTer many proud y««rsk 8ht> has kt^pt 
even a distinct pronunciation^ not to say» dial<H't> so that ht>r 
people are quickly known by their speech. It would havt^ bcnni 
easy for New England to develop into a New Kngland» set off 
by itself in one comer of the New America* 

But the Methodist loom for more than a huiulrtHl years hus 
thrust New England threads to other sections and fortMgn 
threads into her own woof and warp. It began by sending a 
Virginian; and it still continues to send in everybody fron\ 
everywhere. We need not recite the names, since they w()\ild 
make a veritable catalogue. 

If the itinerant system has operated to scatter New England 
men with their solid influence all over the land, it huH likowine 
operated to bring hither fresh tides of life from lake and gnlf 
and Western ocean. Other sections will gladly con f ohm ihcnr 
debt to you and will bless the connectionalism that Hont thi^ni 
some of your worthiest^ while you will bo genorali on()\igh to 
grant that this same connectionalism has sent you hvovoh of 
good and useful men who fitted so finely into your life and work 
that directly experience marks were woll-nigh mintaken for 
birthmarks I 

But the debt of New England to Methodism attaclxm to Houie- 
thing more significant than to her form of governnn!nt. For 
that we have claimed no magic except workablencmM. Kym to 
this day no man can make himself more qui(;kly unpopular than 
by attempting to prove that John Weslcjy was ever orrlainerl by 
a bishop of the Greek Church! Our claim is far higher than 
that — ^that he was ordained by God Almighty and that hin ere- 
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dentials were written by the divine hand. And those credentials 
have marked across their face a commission to preach a God of 
impartial and universal love. A New England theologian of 
another school has said that the Galvinistic theology has passed 
away, and that no theology has come to take its place. He 
declares that theologically we are very much in the position that 
the world would have been in scientifically, if the Ptolemaic 
astronomy had been banished and the Gopemican astronomy 
had not arrived. One can scarcely refrain from taking advan- 
tage of the illustration. So let it be said that the Ptolemaic 
theology has gone and that the Gopemican theology has come. 
The Ptolemaic theology said that night and winter came to 
the soul because the sun turned away his face. The Gopemican 
theology declares that the Sun of righteousness shines ever and 
that night and winter come to the soul because man turns his 
face away from the shining of God. If any man now cares to 
assert otherwise, we shall deem him an anachronism and shall 
leave him rather sadly in the company of his questionable God. 
But such an assertion is now kept chiefly for private debate 
and is held in the confines of a closet creed. It is doubtful if a 
minister could hold a pulpit of any denomination in New 
England if he were to proclaim the ancient theories of election 
and the reprobation. 

But those were the current theories when Methodism began 
her work in New England. It is not our province or pur- 
pose to lay the ghosts of the past, but it is only justice that we 
give credit to the men and the church that defied those ghosts 
when they were holding their frightful monarchy over New 
England minds. Doubtless the world still waits for a final 
theology; yet the historian who writes the record of the making 
of the final theology will give glorious mention to Asbury and 
Lee and to their dauntless followers in the old New England 
who insisted that we must have at least a moral God. 

The gospel of free grace and free will led naturally to a vigor- 
ous doctrine of conversion. The two things belonged together. 
The Arminian is shut up to the gospel of redeeming God. Grace 
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is not free if it is not free to any petitioning soul at any time* 
The will is not free if its working is bounded by times and 
seasons. Hence the note of immediacy came into MethoiUst 
preaching. It fairly throbbed when Wesley got into the full 
swing of his own gospeL The roadsides of England were as 
good working places for the divine grace as the roadside of 
Damascus. Our preachers felt the same way about the road- 
sides of New England. The saving Lord was here. 

It was for this gospel and for the manifestations that accom- 
panied its proclamation that the cultured Wesley was driven 
from the churches of England; and it was this gospel that 
pushed Jesse Lee over his long journey on horseback and made 
the crowd on the Conmion stare with amazement. That gospel 
has now worked itself into very polite literature. As we have 
pointed out often, William James gave it a large place in his 
Varieties of Eeligious Experience, giving more heed to the spec- 
tacular than Methodism herself ever gave. Harold Begbie has 
put the actual facts of that gospel into the romantic history of 
real souls. Theoretically that gospel has conquered. The man 
who will declare that God will not save willing and beseeching 
men this very moment keeps his practical atheism for private 
use. New England owes many forms of debt to Methodism. 
But the biggest and best entry to be made in our statement of 
account is that our church did actually imder God convert her 
people from their sins. If the experience of conversion, like 
our doctrine of free will and free grace and a God waiting to 
pardon, has become the possession of our common Christian- 
ity, then the debt that New England owes to our church 
is only enhanced and no religious arithmetic can compute its 
meaning. 

This doctrine of conversion and of the witness of the Spirit 
made for a warmth of religious experience. If men share the 
forgiving love of God, men have a common joy. If anything 
will break down reserve and make for brotherhood, it is this 
type of religious life. Consequently, Methodism has ever been 
distinguished for her democracy. In all our history the rich 
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and the poor^ the learned and the ignorant^ the conspicaous and 
the obscure, have met at our altars. Because the poor and the 
ignorant and the obscure are in the world's majority, they have 
been in our majority. Some of them we trained witil we made 
them governors and presidents. But, whether they reached 
eminence or not, we tried to keep our gospel true to a warm 
democracy. In answer to our appeal we have gathered into our 
communion some of the bluest blood in New England ! and also 
some of the reddest blood! We have insisted that our mis- 
sion is to all classes in order that all classes may be imited in 
Christ. 

God sent us here just after New England had broken loose 
from the political dogma of the divine right of kings, even as 
we ourselves had broken loose from the religious dogma of the 
divine right of priests. The colonists in general did not begin 
their struggle with the idea of making a separate republic, but 
God thrust them out. The Methodists in general did not begin 
their movement with the idea of making a separate church, but 
God thrust them out. The two movements had much in com- 
mon. Had early colonists and early Methodists but known it, 
they were really partners in a drama of democracy, having both 
a political and a religious side. If those philosophers be correct 
who claim that only the thrilling democracy of the Wesleyan 
revival saved England from the bloody Bevolution that laid 
France in waste and terror, we may claim, at the least, that the 
warmth of Methodism has done its part in fusing the classes of 
New England society, and in preserving that imity of the spirit 
which is the bond of peace. 

And now it has been impossible in this brief allotment of 
time to go into details or to touch many important phases of 
our contribution to New England life. If our reasons for living 
and working here have been modified, they have not been ban- 
ished. New England still needs a connectionalism which will 
aid her in absorbing large foreign populations. She still needs 
the gospel of free will and of free grace, as over against extreme 
theories of heredity and environment. She still needs to be 
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toU tint Ae Sqa cf sajBL kidt iM>v«r oa «mh to fvix^tv^ $ii» 
and tint he vill stiv am ]ik>v« Slie $uU OMi^ib ihe w^urtuth v>f 
Methodist life kst spiritwt wintor and 6fcL$e rvti^^a$ nw^rx^ 
shall chin her into deadL The need of Xev Ku^rUud MethvHl- 
ism, if she is to m»k out her misision $tiU moiv ^>rious^Y^ U 
just simphr — ^xosK MxthoihssM. 



II. THE JESSE LEE CELEBRATION 



How Methodism Came to New England 

Bishop John W. Hamilton 

This is no ordinary occasion. Very remarkable memories 
cluster about this gathering to-day, and none more significant 
than those which have been recalled through the very interest- 
ing, cordial welcome that comes from the mayor of the munici- 
pality. For, little as we like to recall it, it cannot be forgotten 
that the only welcome which was accorded to the first maker 
of our history here was that which was given by the city of 
Boston itself. Not a church door was opened within this city 
to receive the messenger of the cross who came to preach the 
gospel. Indeed, his very first entrance within these six New 
England States was resented. When he was turned from one 
church into another and then into the open field, and finally 
was refused liberty to speak imder an apple tree by the side of 
the road, he betook himself to the middle of the highway, and 
was therefore the first "middle-of-the-roader.** Thus Meth- 
odism came into New England by the right of eminent domain ! 

The Methodists, like the migratory birds that come and go 
from the South, during the first fifty years came in here only 
to stay a little while and then go away. Charles Wesley, the 
first of the "Holy Club,** in 1736 — ^two churches are yet stand- 
ing in which he preached; George Whitefield in 1740; and so 
important was his coming that the governor of this common- 
wealth sent his own son and a large deputation representing the 
churches and the State down toward Newport several miles 
on the way, to receive him and escort him here as a great 
ambassador. And after a tipne on this same wide open and 
many another he made his great reputation in New England. 

32 
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Afto him cune the oUieis: First the English soIdiMS who w«r» 
Weekyuk Methodists; then ctme the missioDAries that Mr* 
Wedej sent oTer. Mr. Boardnun came on from New Yort:» 
where he and Mr. Pihnoor had landed, and established an 
oiganiiation here which, I am sorry to say, with all its mooibers 
disappeared, and we ha^e no record of it. After him came 
William Black from NoTa Scotia. Thai, Fred>om (and high* 
bom) Oarrettson. And finally, the man who was come to stay. 
He made sure that he should get here, because he rode two 
horses in coming! He was a man of powerful frame, of fine 
presence and of ^serene but shrewd countenance.*' When he 
would wear one horse to weariness he would turn to the other, 
which he led with him; and he came into this city leading 
one and riding the other ! When he came there were some few 
scattered Methodists still here, immigrants from the South and 
descendants from the first society formed in the city. They 
received him into their homes, but not a church door, as I have 
said, was opened to him. A young man by the name of Joseph 
Snelling interested one or two others to bring out from one of 
the homes in Boston a kitchen table, and that served as the 
pulpit for the preacher. It is appropriate that we should find 
another here to-day, but I believe it is a carpenter^s bench. Very 
good, it is all the more appropriate, for that honors and com- 
memorates the First Preacher. This itinerant was not only a 
good preacher, but was a great singer, and when he took his 
place in the midst of the passing people, and began to sing 

• Blow ye the trumpet, blowl 
^' The gladly solemn sound 

Let all the nations know, 
To earth's remotest bound, 

The year of jubilee is oomel 

he had not sung through that hymn before the first four persons 
who stopped to hear him had increased to three thousand 
people who stood around him. Then he began a sermon on 
failh. As an illustration '%e took occasion to observe that he 
who professed repentance without faith was like a man row- 
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ing in a boat in troubled waters with one oar. ^This man/ said 
he, 'must go over on one side and then on the other, but never 
right ahead/ On which an old sailor, one of the audience, said 
pretty audibly, 'Why, then, don^t he scull ?*'* 

Now, the history of that occasion is made important certainly 
not by the humble circumstances, or even by the eloquence of 
the preacher of that hour, but by what has followed in all the 
history of this great church since. Boston Methodists were 
then so humble and so little known that they were not equal 
to the keeping of a correct record. I had the distinguished 
honor, when I was pastor of the First Church in this city, to 
observe the first celebration of that event, in the year 1875. 
Dr. Warren, who is present to-day, was present on that occasion 
to oflfer prayer. I was a yoimg man with a very limited reputa- 
tion, and I had diflBculty to get speakers for the occasion. One 
of our most prominent ministers declined to come to the meet- 
ing, because he said I did not know the correctness of the date 
on which I was calling the brethren together. He referred me to 
the standard histories of the church. I told him in reply that 
I knew all about that, but the standard histories of the church 
were wrong on that point. I said, ''There is a file of newspapers 
that have come down from that day to this hour over here in 
the Historical Society. If you will go there you will find that 
in the first issue of one of these papers after the sermon was 
preached there is a report of the exercises here imder this tree.** 
That of course settled the matter, and has settled this date for 
the writers of all histories since. 

This present tree was not then here. There was a tree here 
that was the patriarch of the Common. At that time, in con- 
nection with the memorial service, I presented an old engraving 
that I found in the Public Library, which gave this Common 
without a single other tree in it; it was "the old elm** that stood 
here. At the time of our anniversary it was monarch of all the 
rest. Its history antedates the history of Boston. When the 
old tree blew down, I remember distinctly, there was a sprout 
that came up from the root of the old one, and they endeavored 
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to preserve it. The old tree blew down Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1876. A little brochure that I had printed on the 
occasion of the exercises here the year before had in it a history 
of that old tree. Some one went to the Public Library, took out 
the little brochure, and published my little history of the tree 
in almost every daily paper of the United States. Then every- 
one^ mainly Methodists, rushed in here to take a souvenir. But 
the mayor of the city, always interested in us as well as in the 
tree, sent the police and gave guard to it. It was cut up into 
pieces grea^- and small. A large arm chair was made from one 
of the branches, which is somewhere now — in the City Hall, I 
think. A duplicate from the same branch was made at the 
instance of Doctor Mallalieu, and was presented to the bishop 
of the church for the episcopal residence. It is now in my house. 

The Eev. Jesse Lee, who preached here on that historic occa- 
sion, became one of the eminent men of the church and country. 
He was then only about thirty years old. He later was chaplain 
to the Congress of the United States. He came within one vote 
of being a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. But above 
and beyond all this, his distinction is as a Methodist circuit 
rider. 

I have only one word more : Let us come here again and again, 
and keep this spot a sacred shrine for all Methodists who shall 
come here to renew their youth. 

All hail the holy men of old; 

Their faith our souls inspire, 
And millions more with truth as bold 

To set men's hearts on fire* 



The Fathers 

Bishop William Praseb McDowell 

It is a rather serious thing to have ancestors. It is a great 
deal more serious not to have any. I am thinking how much 
better off we are than Jesse Lee was when he came here. He had 
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no Methodist history behind him in New England^ and not very 
much anywhere else. And now we stand here with a magnificent 
heritage of history; a history that makes ns very proud^ even 
though it is a solemn thing to have this kind of ancestry/ for 
we are obliged to live up to the reputation of that old itinerant. 
It would be a mighty sight worse for us if we did not have that 
itinerant in our history^ for constantly he shames all our ordi- 
nary practices^ and makes us blush because of all our low ideals. 

Hark back a moment to those fathers. They were not very 
many in number. They were not very well known. I presume 
they were not very rich. They had no vast ecclesiasticism behind 
them. They simply came to demonstrate what could be done in 
the world with a maximum of personality and a minimum of 
material resources. If now^ as you hark back^ you take account 
of stock, you can tell pretty accurately in these half dozen words 
just about all that they had: They had an experience of the 
grace of God in their hearts. They had a message of the love of 
God for the world. They had a burning zeal to tell that mes- 
sage and recite that experience. They carried with them the 
spirit that makes men immortal. An experience, a message, a 
zeal, a spirit I The Methodism of those first days had these 
four things. These four qualities made that Methodism 
imperial. Whenever the Methodism of any other day loses these 
qualities or any of them, Methodism becomes a feeble and 
shameful thing. If we have no experience we are as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. If we have no message we cannot 
touch the heart. And if our zeal is no longer on fire; if, in other 
words, the Word of God is shut up in our bones without any 
danger of creating a confiagration, we can go where we will with 
perfect safety to the commimity 1 And if we have not the spirit 
of apostle and prophet, then heaven save us and the world 1 

Now, these were our fathers. If I were going to take a text, 
I should take it from the language of Thomas Arnold of Bugby. 
When he was lecturing on modem history he said : ''We are not 
superior to our fathers. And we are monstrously inferior to 
them imless we are superior to them.'' 
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There are two uses thmt may be made of ancestors. You may 
make andiors out of tliem, and tou may fii^sten your boat by 
these anchors and keep it in a place of safety. If jrou do, you 
become a rank traditionalist Or, if you do not want to make 
an anchor out of your ancestry, you can make an inspiration of 
it. It may be, to change the figure again, a stake to hold you 
f ast» or it may be a breeie to impel you onward* And our 
ancestry wiQ not have its best effect upon us unless we yield to 
the inspiration that comes from it to drive us forward over 
all lands and all seas. 

There is another use that may be made of ancestors; and 
that is to furnish a kind of perpetual example in the literal and 
detailed and mechanical and nonessential. Now, there is some- 
thing right fine and sentimental about our standing on this work- 
bench. But the great thing is not to stand on a workbench, 
even though Jesse Lee did stand on a kitchen table, which 
I suppose was a workbench in those days. The great thing is 
not for a Methodist preacher to stand much anywhere. The 
great thing is that he shall get a sufficient elevation so that he 
can look into the eyes of men and tell them that priceless story. 
It may be a workbench, it may be a temple, it may be a stump 
by the wayside, or it may be a pulpit in a stately cathedral, it 
may be in the open air or in a magnificent church. . . . The 
essential thing is that we shall stand and speak forth the words 
of life in God's name. The vital thing is to remember the 
changed conditions and the unchanged human nature. 

I was reading the other day some of Francis Asbury's expe- 
riences. I was getting just a little bit depressed because so 
many preachers felt that the Lord called them exclusively into 
Chicago and exclusively out of the country. And I was in quite 
a mood about these evil times upon which we have fallen. Now, 
when you get into that mood it is a very good thing to read a 
little bit of history. Nothing will so surely cure pessimism as 
history I Mr. Asbury wrote in his journal that he had great 
difficulty in inducing the preachers to leave the cities along the 
coast I Changed conditions, but perpetual human nature I 
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Changed environment but unchanging manhood I We do not 
dress quite as Jesse Lee dressed. We did not come to town quite 
as Jesse Lee came to town, riding two horses alternately. But 
we find, wherever we go, that perpetual human nature which 
through the ages remains pretty much the same. And here, on 
this spot, as illustrating best of all what we can do with our 
fathers and what use we can make of them, I repeat what the 
daughter of Hugh Price Hughes said of her wonderful father: 
"He recovered for his church its ancient passion for the souls 
of men ; he set that passion in the stream of modem life.'' There 
are those who have the ancient passion for the souls of men, who 
have no sympathy or patience with the stream of modem life. 
There are those who are prof oimdly sympathetic with all modem 
movements, who have lost the church's ancient passion for Uie 
souls of men. Shades of Jesse Lee, shades of G^rge Whitefield, 
shades of all those who gave our church its start, we stand here 
to-day recalling these holy memories, praying that the ancient 
passion for the souls of men may fall upon us and may be set 
once more in the stream of modem life ! 

For we are obliged to enlarge our definitions if we are to 
keep them. So said one of the wisest educators of New England. 
When those pioneers came in talking about redemption and 
salvation, they meant the salvation of the individual man. And 
we must mean that. But you cannot fulfill your mission to-day 
if you are talking on the basis of strict individualism. The 
notion of redemption must not be less individual. But the sons 
of God must live together according to Christ. And not only 
the individual son of God ; but the sons of God must live together 
as nations according to Christ, in order to fulfill the true theory 
of redemption. I suppose anybody who would now argue the 
doctrine of individual salvation as containing the whole truth 
would be promptly regarded as a back number, as arguing a 
dead issue. For to-day we are confronted with the test whether 
the Bedeemer of the souls of men is able to redeem the relations 
of men. And as sons of our fathers, we have not only to preach 
that message of redemption which they preached with such 
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pungency and power; we have to preach the message of redemp* 
tion that will sanctify the life of the individual and the life of 
the nations so that the kingdom of God may conte. Wendell 
Phillips once said : ^ lore inexpressibly these streets of Boston, 
over which my mother led my baby feet God helping me, I 
will make these streets too dean and pure for the footsteps of a 
slave/* It is for us to say, ''We love inexpressibly these streets 
of Boston, and all streets. God helping us, we will make them 
too pure for the footsteps of a drunkard or of the maker of a 
drunkard, or of a harlot or of the maker of the harlot, or of any 
of those who hurt or destroy in all God*s holy mountain.** 

John Wesley was of the opinion that our impulse would 
last just about one hundred and fifty years, and that then we 
should need a new quickening of our motives in order to save us 
from becoming an ecclesiasticism. That new motive to-day is 
not found in the abandonment of the doctrine of individual 
redemption, but is found in the acceptance of this larger redemp- 
tion. My brethren, it would be easy to talk simple platitudes — 
and fruitless. There is a good deal of talk about modem doubt. 
And some of the talk about modem doubt seems to me to bo 
altogether astray and to have gone wide of the mark. It seems 
to me that the most dangerous and the most deadly skepticism 
that is afloat this afternoon is this skepticism that consciously or 
unconsciously questions the suflSciency of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to be not only the Saviour of those who are easy to save but 
the Saviour of the whole wide world. It is easy for us to-day 
to see trouble. It is not quite so easy for us to see God. Jesse 
Lee made men see God. Our fathers were not always quite sure 
that God was kind; they were always sure that God was om- 
nipotent. We have recovered the truth that God is kind; and 
have in part lost the truth that God is omnipotent. 

But war does not blow God oflf his throne! Jesus Christ 
tasted death for every man, for the New Englander, and for 
every foreigner that has come to New England, Greek and bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman, freeman. Jesus Christ has tasted 
death for every nation; for New England, and old England, and 
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France^ and Belgium^ and Germany^ and Bnssia^ and the nations 
of the earth. And here under Jesse Lee's tree^ or under the 
descendant of it^ we, the descendants of Jesse Lee speaking 
Methodistically, lift again the doctrine of a perfectly sufficient 
gospel. We recover that ancient passion and set it in the stream 
of modem life. One day in the far-off time a young prophet 
saw an old prophet slip out of his sight and cried out, 'Hjet a 
double portion of thy spirit fall upon me.'' And when the old 
prophet was gone, the young prophet took the old prophet's 
mantle. I asked Dr. Warren a moment ago if that mantle was 
a sheep skin, and he rather thought it was. And with this old- 
time sheepskin that young prophet smote the waters that they 
parted before the sons of God. Spirit of our fathers, fall upon 
us, so that with any kind of sheepskin we can smite the rivers 
in front of us and go forward to cover all lands with the glory, 
the power, and the beauty of the gospel of our adorable Redeemer. 



m. METHODISM AND HER EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAM 



The State and the Church in American Education 

Eev. Thomas Nicholson, LL.D. 

We are working out in the United States what the speaker 
believes is destined to be the greatest system of public educa- 
tion the world has yet seen. That system is far from perfected. 
It still has many, and some grave defects. But it is rapidly com- 
ing to high eflBciency, and it will be perfected by the genius of a 
great free, intelligent, and patriotic people. 

What seems to the speaker to be the gravest defect is the fail- 
ure up to this time to find a way for the proper conservation of 
the indispensable religious element in education. Our nation 
is, most properly, committed to the absolute separation of church 
and state. I hope we shall never recede from that position. 
There must be freedom of conscience in worship and no com- 
pulsion in religion. That is the divine plan, and in this parti- 
cular the American plan is parallel with the divine plan. But 
we have not solved the problem of how, on the basis of freedom 
and intelligent appreciation of intrinsic worth, we may secure 
the proper recognition of religion in our great system of educa- 
tion. 

Education, wherever one gets it, is the chief formative force in 
a man's development. To omit religion from the training of 
our youth is to insert the germ which will result in the lingering 
death of the church and which will, I believe, lead to national 
deterioration. 

How are we to secure it? In the brief time allotted, I can 
merely hint at the outline of a survey. First, we have the public 
schools. And it seems to me that the preservation of the basal 
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independence of the public school system in America is of prime 
importance. The freedom of thought; the sense of personal 
responsibility inherent in true citizenship ; the perfecting of the 
child's attitude toward society, toward government, and toward 
religion; the peculiar character of American ideals, the great 
breadth of American liberty, and many other such things are 
presented to the child in our public school system in a way 
which is superb. 

But what are we to do for the religious training of the child in 
the public schools? It seems to me if we use the avenues of 
approach properly we are pretty well provided for. First, there 
is the home, and there should never be any diminution of the 
emphasis upon the responsibility of the home for the religious 
training of the child before the age of ten years. What we need 
this hour more than we need almost anything else in this 
country is a genuine revival of parental interest in the imper- 
ative importance of the religious welfare of the child. 

Then there is the Sunday School. The efforts in our day to 
perfect that organization and introduce the graded system of 
lessons, to provide competent and trained teachers, and to give 
the children an adequate comprehension of the Bible in modem 
fashion is one of the commanding movements of our day and 
should be carried to completion. 

Then there is quite general approval in this country of 
employing in the public school only teachers of proved Chris- 
tian character. The communities are almost none in which a 
man of loose habits or avowed non-Christian character would 
be tolerated at the head of the public schools. Again, there are 
ever-growing efforts to supplement all this by some positive 
moral and religious teaching in the schools. Experiments of 
great significance have been made, notably in several of the 
Central Western States. If we use all these, we are pretty well 
provided for in the public school age. 

Pass to secondary education and we begin to face the larger 
problem. The child is away from home. With the growing 
complexity of our national life, the lessening influence of the 
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home on tlie joimg peojAe in tlie ^Hecns^'* the eT«^iIlc^eisiIl|g 
afaeenoe of the &th^ from the home, to say nothing of the rain« 
ons bietking Tip of hundreds of homes, I am convinced that the 
cfanich shonld maintain a reasonable number of the^ seoimdaiy 
schools and adeqpiately eq[mp thom The main reason such 
schools have not succeeded in recent years as well as formerly 
is that we haTO been constantly apologinng for their existence* 

But the serious problem ccHues in the coU^e age. Then the 
student is away from home. He is in the period of natural 
stress and storm. In the midst of the college career young 
people are intelligently facing and trying to decide not only life 
habits but the problems of life work and life ideals. They are 
making the transition from children obedient to tlieir parents 
to self-directing men and women. Who their advisers are is of 
transcending importance. 

Whatever may be said of the religious problems of the elemen- 
tary school age, and in larger measure of the high school age, 
we hazard nothing in saying that the problems of the college 
career are of the most crucial character and importance. 

Look at the facts elicited by the committee investigating the 
religious condition of students in New England and see the 
magnitude of this problem. Will the church sit idly by and 
tolerate this growing indifference of students to vital religion ? 
Will Methodism be satisfied with the merely formal attention 
that is being given to the most tremendous problems of life 
and of destiny in many of the larger universities? 

I call your attention to a recognition of the need of critical 
constructive and cooperative work on the part of the church 
in fostering the religious life of students in all institutions of 
higher learning everywhere. Just how we shall approach the 
problem of the care of Methodist young people in non-Methodist 
institutions is one of the commanding questions of the hour and 
cannot here be discussed. That we should attend to it is per- 
fectly clear. But when we have done our best, let no ono 
imagine for a moment that we have lessened in any degree the 
demand, the vital urgency for attention to the adequate equip- 
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ment of our own denominational coUeges. We have come upon 
a new day for the denominational college. Its vital necessity 
to the future as to the past is becoming every day more apparent. 
We need such emphasis as only the Christian college can give 
on questions of attitude toward religion, of atmosphere and en- 
vironment positively Christian. 

Then the church college stands to-day as it has always stood, 
not for an educational method based chiefly on the Oerman 
ideal in which the professor is more a scholar and an investi- 
gator than a teacher, but upon the ideal that the teacher is the 
school. 

The religious motive, the religious impulse is the great motive 
and impulse to higher education. The very perpetuity of your 
State institutions, the highest success of your semisecular insti- 
tutions, depends upon the perpetuation of religion and the insti- 
tutions under religious auspices. They act and react. The more 
prosperous are our church schools, the more definitely religious 
men will public sentiment demand in the chairs of State insti- 
tutions. The more prosperous church schools, the more Chris- 
tian teachers we shall have in our public schools, for a very large 
percentage of the graduates of our church schools constantly 
become Christian teachers in our. public schools. The more 
prosperous the church schools and the influences they perpetuate 
in the republic, the more prosperous the State institutions. The 
better we understand each other the better we shall see that we 
are two supplementary engines of power without which the 
Ship of State cannot go forward as it should. 

American Methodism's Educational Opportmiities 

and Achievements 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell 

Perhaps the greatest educational achievement of Methodism 
in the broad sense of the word is the work that it has done 
toward making piety intelligent. The Methodist Church began 
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with a revival that had a great deal of enthusiasm. It swept 
men's hearts and bnmed down into the depths. One of the 
marks of wisdom in John Wesley was that from the beginning 
he tried to hold the enthusiasm to the right channels, and 
preached from the start that it would not do to have a spirit 
heated with zeal and a head lacking in knowledge. 

One great need before our church to-day is to continue that 
work of John Wesley. We must lay to our hearts this matter of 
searching for a trained ministry — ^not a ministry lacking in 
piety^ but one that knows how to make piety work intelligently. 

It is one function^ of the Methodist Church to make piety 
intelligent, and you can't do that with an unintelligent min- 
istry. But there is another perhaps more important thing. It is 
a function of any church to try to make intelligence pious. That 
is the other side. And I have not any time to discuss detailed 
schemes. But there are certain broad movements in the educa- 
tional world that need to be kept upon a religious basis. Take 
this world of law that they talk about; we need to be taught 
that these natural forces are divine. John Wesley never got 
himself thought through on that point. He was so busy that 
he did not take time for it. So he left a gap between the super- 
natural and the natural. That has been pretty much broken 
down;. but there is need to do more in that line. The man in 
our church who had more than any other to do with that was 
Borden P.Bowne. Entire sanctification in these days consists 
not so much in the possession of a magic experience as in the 
willingness to sanctify everything we can get our hands on, to 
use the laws of nature and of society and of psychology and 
everything else to promote the kingdom of God. 

In the next place, we can do something in these days to 
make science human. That is a very important matter. Some 
men think that their scientific instruction is a luxury in itself. 
When we get into the skies perhaps it will be so; but here we 
have to use science for a Christian purpose. All Christian people 
demand of all schools that they make their buildings and their 
discussions to serve the cause of humanity. 
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Also we need as a church in all our talk about educational 
matters to make the social movement spiritual. The most 
important thing coming on in this world to-day in society is 
the movement toward social truth. And there is no reason 
why this movement should not be Christianized and filled with 
the spirit of God throughout. 

Then there is another phase that you and I may be more 
responsible for than we think. We are not preaching, as we 
ought to, the futility of force. Things do not stay settled when 
they are settled by force. When the strong arm that held the 
lid down is removed an explosion takes place. We must insist 
that there shall be rational means found for settling a matter. 
You may say, *TVhy don't you practice in the Colorado trouble 
what you are saying now?'' I do. I have talked with the 
miners and told them to quit their violence; and I have told 
the coal operators to quit it on their side too. Let us try if we 
can find some Christian solution of their problems. If the 
church does not do something to conduct and train and control 
this movement there is going to be trouble. 

We need to keep the democratic note sounding in our country. 
Matthew Arnold made a statement once concerning Abraham 
Lincoln, and one concerning the Methodists. He said that the 
public sentiment of the United States was not very high. And 
he declared that that is partly because there are so many Meth- 
odists in the United States. He said that you cannot have 
public sentiment very high when there are so many people fol- 
lowers of a man like Wesley, who had but a third or fourth-rate 
mind I And he said concerning Lincoln that he lacked distinc- 
tion. The fact that Lincoln lacked distinction was his strength; 
and our commonness is our strength also. There is a certain 
democratic something about us that makes us very strong. 
Thank the Lord we have only a few millionaires I We represent 
the great mass of the common people; and in our hands, in the 
preaching to this mass, lies the possible solution, provided we 
keep our intelligence and piety together and work the thing out 
on that basis. 
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If you take a little sanctified common sense, and put intelli- 
gence and piety together, you have a way of stripping an inferior 
mind of a lot of illusions. The aim of all education and of all 
church institutions is to give men a vision of truth. I believe 
in Methodist institutions and in the Methodist spirit of educa- 
tion for every man you can reach, for the sake of getting intelli- 
gence and piety together, to give men in a large and a real 
sense the vision of God. 



IV. METHODISM AND THE NATION 



The American Conquest 
Rev. Wabd Platt, D.D. 

The American Conquest will be a conquest by righteousness. 
A mailed fist^ a blood and iron conquest^ will hold only so long 
as bolts and bars and brute force hold. The nation is best 
fortified against invasion which has the good will of its neigh- 
bors. Navies and armies are symptoms of suspicion. National 
stability is conditioned on right ideas dominating an intelligent 
commonwealth. We have reached a goal in world history when 
any form or fraction of government antagonistic to the com- 
mon welfare faces its day of judgment. The task set to the 
United States of America is the transforming of all manner 
of ideals and peoples under heaven into a democracy of the 
Prince of Peace. 

Is it not time that new legislation gave to the Home Board 
power of initiative and more direction in Home Missionary 
advance? Should not the Home Board nominate workers for 
strategic city and rural situations? Will not this encourage 
abler men to enter these fields which now lack sufficiently 
responsible and continuous oversight? Methodism is without a 
comprehensive plan for its city, rural, or frontier fields other 
than such adjustments as the general plan of itinerancy permits. 
This means we are without provision for enlisting Home Mis- 
sionary recruits as such. The Home Board cannot direct the 
efforts of Home Missionaries. No specific provision is made 
for the support of a Home Missionary, either in the form of 
traveling expenses to his field in the United States proper, for 
return if he is sick, for a furlough, or for any contingency 

which may arise in a mission field as distinguished from a reg- 
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nlsr pastorate. Yet he is expected to exist on a slender stipend 
in surroundings calling for heroic fortitude. Should a man 
desire preparation as a CSty Missionary specialist there is no 
standard of preparation, no adequate school where he may pre- 
pare and no assurance that he may find a field of work when 
prepsredL 

A sister denominational Home Board has established fellow- 
whieb rank with the best in the schools of that church. 



This means at least a year abroad in the habitat of the people 
among whom he is to labor. It means on his return a specific 
field cqpen to him and a consecutive life investment in which he 
is directly backed by the resources of a great Board. Star men 
haTe enlisted and are already in leadership in important centers. 

After ally will not the ultimate program of city redemption 
be interdenominational? I do not mean union — ^but first a 
statesmanlike program accepted by all^ and then the general 
place or part which is to be undertaken by each denomination^ 
all unitedly working to a common end. The growing coopera- 
tive spirit of Protestantism promises well for such a future. 

What has been said of the city applies generally to the rural 
church. The country church years ago refiected the spirit and 
progress of its day. Now too often it is out of touch with its 
timeiSL A new generation^ a new clientage^ the beginnings of a 
changed rural life all call for readjustment in the rural church. 
Where it should lead it is mostly not in the race. The natural 
material background of the country church is the Agricultural 
CcUege. That, niore than any other institution, embodies the 
outward elements native to a countryside community. 

To insure the best men for such service, the Home Board 
should be able to give a backing of necessary support until a 
progressive, rural parish may develop resources for self-support. 
The possibilities for the rural church are so ample as to challenge 
tiMT best m any preacher. His program may include work among 
various nationalities as extensive, with a corps of workers as 
capable as that of the city church. In any case there is no rea- 
son why a rural pastor of equal ability should not receive a 
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support which will give him the same freedom and net income 
as if he were in a city pulpit. 

The New England unit presents needs and opportunities char- 
acteristically distinct from every other part of the country. As 
a result of conferences and investigations there, we believe the 
hour is ripe for a decisive forward movement throughout the 
New England unit. This means money. The various units 
covering the United States are each so burdened with present, 
pressing Home Missionary situations, that to increase the mis- 
sionary appropriation of one unit at the expense of the others 
is impossible. The plan for that increase is by omits, for 
example — as the money for a New England advance can come 
from nowhere but New England itself. The oflSce, after con- 
sultation with District Superintendents there, is prepared to 
advise the General Committee to conserve as much of such an 
increase as may be necessary for New England itself. The office 
at Philadelphia will be found associated with New England 
leaders concerning constructive plans and operations for help- 
ing our Methodism more than ever to fulfill her important mis- 
sion there. 

This involves rural churches no less than towns and cities. 
Since the last General Conference we have given increased atten- 
tion to the rural situation generally. We have been urged to 
undertake rural Church Extension work. Our work must deal 
with fundamentals and stand the test of time, otherwise a great 
church would be dishonored and people would lose their faith 
in our Home Conquest. Meanwhile, we are in constant coopera- 
tive touch through pastoral support and aid in church building 
with probably twice the rural churches of any other denomina- 
tion. Our plan is, first, not to fail in essentials and in addition 
to promote improvements which have proved really such. A 
Board which helps to build at least one rural church per day 
and provides part of the support for at least three thousand 
rural pastors throughout the three hundred and sixty-five days, 
is certainly somewhat in touch with that situation. 

But again, the rural church of one region is not that of 
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another. In the constructive rural church program for New 
England we have a very different proposition than elsewhere. 
No cut and dried academic method will answer. We must meet 
the need as it appears. If New England is ready for thib 
advance, you will find your Home Board on the field alert and 
responsive. 

The Challenge of the City 
Bishop Lutheb B. Wilson 

The city represents the best, just as it represents the worst. 
There is no humanitarian ideal that is not represented in the 
city. There is no conception of human sanctity that is not 
represented there. There is no burning idealism that looks 
toward the realization of God's own purpose as the dream bound 
to come true at last, that is not discoverable in the city. But 
with the best there is the worst also, as you and I well know. 
And in that city where the best is and where the worst also is, 
there are so many barriers between the best and the worst, and 
there are so many manacles that fetter the best as it seeks to 
uplift the worst, that we stand appalled at the mere mention 
of such a theme as this. I will not burden you with statistics. 
I want that we shall be thinking of the city that you and I 
know, the city that is familiar to us, the city perhaps where 
we live and where we are transacting the common business of 
life. And I ask you, men of New England, men of America 
to-day, what about that city that you know? 

I want to ask you as to the childhood of that city. It is one 
of the sad facts of these modem times that in the home condi- 
tions are greatly changed. I suppose that there was a time when 
the altar of prayer was in many of the homes that you knew, per- 
haps in a large proportion of those homes. But I doubt if it is 
so to-day. I also doubt if the child life of the city that you 
know best is under the religious education of the churches. I 
know perfectly well that in many of the cities represented here 
this afternoon there is no such vital training in morals and reli- 
gion in the school as must be demanded if our citizenship shall 
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be a moral citizenship. What is your community doing for the 
child life? You are there, you are influencing public thought. 
What is the community doing? What is the church doing? 
What is the school doing ? 

New England that stamped its impress upon the civilization 
of this land had a book written in its heart. It was & New 
England sturdy and Puritanic, that had not only its outlook 
upon the visible but its outlook upon the invisible; that rejoiced 
in freedom of conscience and thought, but rejoiced also in those 
bonds of devotion that fettered the individual life to the eternal 
throne of God. New England never could have played it& part, 
in the old days, and New England never could have thrilled 
this land as it did in the days of the ^60s, if conscience and 
faith had not had their appropriate place in the thought life, in 
the heart life, and in the visible demonstration of heart and 
mind, as those elements so magnificently did find expression. 
You cannot have youth cultured in conscience and faith, simply 
as a happening. You are not going to see childhood and youth 
brought into that relation to God and to one another, and into 
the sense of splendid responsibility to the age in which they live, 
by any mere happening. If the childhood and youth of New 
England shall really be trained, it will be trained and it can 
be trained only because you men recognize your responsibility 
in respect of that great task. 

You looked at those charts this afternoon which indicate bow 
large a proportion of the citizenship of New England is foreign 
born or the offspring of foreign-bom parents. What are you 
doing with the foreigner that is within your gates? We speak 
of our cities as the melting pot in which these heterogeneous 
elements are to be blended, and out of which shall come that 
unity in citizenship, that learning, that uplift in faith and cwi- 
science, that shall be the glory of the America yet to come. And 
yet we are not in all seriousness addressing ourselves reaUy to 
this great task of converting the material that has comer into 
that which has the character really needed for American eitizeik- 
ship. 



HXTHCfflKai JL!n» THE K AlT<^ » 



of oar kad. Ton mvc f!?'^9 Bdstwi carr^ 3^;^ x&^d^ J^r^^ lliMi^ 
citieB of Kev Fagfan^: «r i»cn£iT^ us h k^s it:^ dvy^lix^fT pluo^ 
aad as it hwtfcpy Ae pwrK-, fi^ner oiHKisf^i^ in T)ll^ iMimkt Mi^ 
ilie nml iwrtwtfw skafl £»c its jv&tjkisi^ vftiertr fmstx^t^) bv ilt^' 
monk of die dtr. It k o traMfido«i$ tft^ that is Wivvr^ 11$^ 
fliis add i e flftiu g ovtmIy^s to the task ctf duutunxur th^ :s^^ia) tif\ 
ilie intdfectud life, tlie monl lif«« the i^ligioiis tift^ v>f liie dtT. 

Nov, it can nerer he done widiovt a distinct ^^ftoirifk^ npi>n 
the part ci the ministers of Jesus Oiri^ I think that the time 
has oome vhcn there mtist be a dedication of ministerial eitort a$ 
distincdj to that eiangdizing pitMem of the city as ther^ is 
a distinct dedication of self to the great missivmarr pttihlems 
across the sea. That is to say, moi of spkndid intellectual 
power, men of the greatest personal vigtNr and force^ must be 
satisfied to li^e in the conditions that are not IotcIt and an> not 
in themselYes inspirational, and suffer the haidships and sacri* 
fices of those places in the great cities, if these great cities shall 
be captured and held for Jesus Christ. 

But the laity also must make its sacrifice. No man who has 
made his fortune in the city of Boston and has gone out to Ii\'e 
in the suburbs of Boston or scmiewhere else in New England 
has the right to yacate his place, leaving all the moral responsi* 
bilities upon those whom he leaves there, leaving the great 
burden of moral liability upon them, and simply withdrawing 
as a representative of morality and spirituality, I say, the time 
has come, men of New England, when no one of you has the 
right to do it I You have not the right to do it ! You are walk- 
ing off from your task. You are turning your back upon the 
place that perhaps gave you spiritual birth ; you are leaving it 
weaker than when you entered it. And sometimes it has hap- 
pened, and it happens too frequently in these days, that men do 
so turn their backs upon high privilege and responsibility, and 
leave the task for those whose backs are already bowed under 
the burden, and who are utterly unable to grapple with the 
probkfBS that their day and civilization present to thorn. You 
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cannot do it ! You must not do it ! I have been hearing about 
mission fields. And there is the glamour of the mission field 
before me this afternoon. And the unloveliness of the heathen 
world seems somehow to be disguised in the loveliness of Him 
who is its Lord and our Lord. But I say to you, men of New 
England, to-day, that there is no mission field under the sun 
greater in its obligation upon us than the mission field furnished 
by the great cities of your own land. And I want to say to you 
when you purpose and toU and sacrifice, I would beg you, lift 
up your eyes and look upon the lands afar; but I would plead 
with you that when you have looked upon those lands afar 
you might also have not only keen vision, but the vision, through 
eyes wet with the tears of emotion and purpose, of this land; 
and, in particular, of these great cities of your homeland. 

A Saloonless America in 1920 
Dk. Joseph H. Cbookeb 

The most vital question before our nation is this: What are 
the Christian men of America going to do about the saloon? 
What are the men of Methodism going to do about it? Shall 
we admit that a Christian Church, equipped with the Crosis 
of Christ, is less effective than a saloon stocked with beer and 
whisky? Shall we admit that a divinity school, training men 
to proclaim the gospel of Jesus, is powerless, while a brewery 
that merely appeals to appetite is omnipotent ? Shall we admit 
that the men who stand in pulpits are no match in influence 
upon American life for those who stand behind saloon bars? 
Shall we admit that the half million Christian men at work in 
Sunday schools have less authority over the youth of America 
than those who are engaged in the liquor business? Shall we 
admit that the ten million Christian voters in our nation are 
so weak that they cannot put an end to the greatest enemy of 
American civilization? 

No! We cannot for a moment make any such admissions* 
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This would ibmh pnusacil tlihwan: <!itaifiis$M«fr Di»t ^t in 
stroiigcr tim good; iJiat i^Tpetoe is iii%ktk>ir liiiai Ood\i $9>M^; 
that Chnf^ami^ &ik mhtm iaxm^t i^K» t« ffto^ witii ;a $T>Mt 
humaiL problem. We <mn2iot jm!)M^ «&t sqc^ jKK«|K«£itioii. tlM^ 
eyJafaaKy. of die sikxm ]&, indeed^ in inpMidmMtit of ^ Ohm- 
tian Ghmdi: {nool dat tiwre ai« too suoit imh^t nomiiMil 
Ghristims in the wcnld. Hie grxswOk at the Ii<iuor tmde dws 
shorn that too many Ghnstxan mean hax« too Ioi|$ )^^» indiffier^t 
to this erfl; that many dinrch members htTe not be^n sofficiently 
loyal to Christ They ha^ not taken Jesus with them into the 
polling booth. 

But the day is at hand when all good people mnst ndiiae that 
in this war npon drink there can be no neutrals among the 
f Fields of God. Ncntrality toward the saloon is sin against the 
Holy Spirit and run to onr brother man. 

No ^oons in onr fair land in 1920? That would mark a 
glorious advance of mankind; the beginning of a new era in 
the destiny of America. We could then dismiss half our police* 
men, shut up half our jails, stop building prisons and asylums 
for some years. Taxes would be lower, travel safer; diseases 
would lessen and the average length of life would increase. 
Every schoolroom would have more pupils; every factory more 
efficient workmen; every church larger congregations. 

No saloons in 1920? Every charity worker would then have 
fewer burdens. Every doctor would cure many more of his 
patients and in shorter time. Every employer of labor would 
have less vexation and greater prosperity. Political methods 
would everywhere improve. The ballot would have a now sanc- 
tity and a greater effectiveness. Legislative bodies would bo 
freed from many corrupting influences. And the pictorial pro- 
fionities on the billboards, now ablaze with false and vicious 
liquor advertisements, would vanish. 

No saloons in 1920? Then this awful waste of human II fo 
will stop and the area of wholesome leisure for the cultivation 
of the things of the Spirit will rapidly expand. Then tears in a 
million eyes and sorrows in a million hearts will cease, and a 
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great tidal wave of smiles will spread over our land lik« a day- 
spring from on high. Then the mothers in a million homes will 
rejoice, because the chief enemy of their boys will no longer exist 
to tempt them to evil ways. 

Is not all this worth while ? Is there anjrthiag better timt die 
sons of God can do ? Has the Christian Ghurdi any other taric 
so important and so imperative? Has the American <Htize]t 
any greater obligation ? Where else does Christ command witii 
a clearer voice? Where a greater need for ^^Applied Chris- 
tianity^^ than here ? Churchmen of America, to you the call to 
battle comes. By your loyalty to Christ, especially as you stand 
at the ballot box, the victory shall be won I 



National Problems and Methodists 

ChANGELLOS FbANKLIK BJUflLTOlf 

Why the difference between Europe with demoniac daughter^ 
War, and America where the air is full of sunlight and the flag 
is full of stars ? Across the sea they have builded on the svper- 
man^s conquest through unmoral brute force. We believe that 
the meek shall inherit the earth; that human relations shall be 
determined by mercy, love, good wiU. ^^Bighteousness exaltetii 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.^' Christians oiigbt 
to strive, not for a place in the sun despite any ^%iere scrap of 
paper/^ but to do justly though empires vanish* ^'Mailed flsti'' 
smack of gorillas. The gospel of crushing by a ^divine-rjgjhi'' 
king befits devotees of aome tribal god who smiles on all tMicaBgeu 
And so, what the Holy Spirit dreams for this land — ^f air neadMt 
of justice, high banners and streaming glories of idealimif 
prophetic revelations of truth, ministrations to humanity, myi- 
teries of divine onsweeping — aU ttiat Love can compass — now, 
in radiant pageantry, is transpiring* 

Europe's embattled toilers paying their dread toll of tiae bove 
are a martyrs' beadroU for the prayer: 
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I kacnr a imd tfiaft ii OTBk i& abame^ 

OriwttiB tkat fuDt aad tire, 
Bui I kacnr a Name^ a Name, a Name 

Tliat win art that land on fire. 

Thus beUeving we are reeisQeGs. We are true revolutionists. 
We are i^ainat everything, everybody who is against our Christ 
Tlus world Aall not pass under control of the sword. We are 
Fifth Monaidiy men. Over against all principalities, poten- 
tates, and powers we will enthrone, in the worid's last empire. 
Koto Jssua. 

Early Methodist preachers in the land were original palh* 
finders of empire for this better country. Over their trails 
blazed wide and fair, this nation '^tamed the savage continent, 
pec^led tiie solitude, gathered wealth untold, waxed potent, 
imponng, redoubtable, imtil now she stands at the gate of a 
nuijestie future, summoned by divine voices to a destiny grander 
and brighter than we can conceive.*' With a practice of govern- 
ment that lays hold on the deepest things in the soul of man, 
America has a hmnanitarian patriotism bom of the Spirit, and 
an outlook that, as Lloyd-Greorge says, ^'gives us to see the great, 
everlasting things that matter for a nation, the towering peaks 
of honor, duty, patriotism, and, clad in glittering white, the 
great pinnacle of sacrifice pointing like a rugged finger to 
heaven.'' 

But ours now is the greater promise. Our parish, indeed, is 
the world. For this country, called to be savior of nations, 
eenters a new civilization. The world is being Americanized 
aaid Wesleyanized. Compass, then, a sense of internationalism, 
a world vision. Think and plan in terms of continents and 
worlds. Attain true world-feeling, consciousness of common kin- 
ship and of the new woiid life devoted to universal achievement 
and creative contribution to the common welfare. For this our 
Lord prayed. For this the world waits. This can make earth 
the home of a real brotherhood. The world will find healing 
at the touch of American character. 

Who is the Eling ? What are his precepts ? Alliances, other 
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than of the whole human family as such^ are a crime against 
humanity. Woe to the enterprise, woe to the man who trans- 
gresses the Christ-dream for mankind, ''that they all may be 
one, as thou. Father, art in me and I am in thee/' Withered 
will be the hand that stays that dream 1 

But once get this new vision of the race as one, and brawls 
within the human family will be outlawed in all their hideous- 
ness. Once get this Christ-consciousness of humanity ordered 
and organized as one, and swords which are quivering for a 
vision of death will be curved back into cycles for harvests 
that shall bring the statelier Eden back to man. On old John 
Barleycorn we will concentrate hate, strategy, guns. On 
some first Tuesday, after some first Monday, in some month of 
November, we will come back from a national election bring- 
ing with us the shrapnel-riddled, lyddite-choked, bayoneted 
corpse of the Liquor TraflBc and lay it down at the feet of our 
Lord. 

We have not lost the conquering tread. We are companioned 
by the Eternal. In mystic, millennial light, as John saw him, 
he forever is Conqueror. These signs, red and lowering, foul 
weather, are his Aurora, Morning Glow. By this sign he is 
calling us to be his angels, messengers of the morning. He 
bids us build his throne, inaugurate the reign of the Prince of 
Peace, imtil these briers and thorns which have been tearing 
and rending humanity shall be changed to "everlasting gardens 
where seraphs walk and angels are the wardens/* 

He calls us to live the life and spread the fire which he flung 
on earth until this old battle-scarred, tear-wet, blood-drenched, 
ghost-haunted world shall be lifted into a 'land of simshine and 
of song, musical with the sound of many waters, flowing with 
gladsome rivulets to cheer and refresh the children of men,'* 
shall be lifted to the starry paths of the King, lifted to him. 
Strong Son of God, Immortal Love which moves the sun and 
the other stars. 

The glory of the present is to make the future free. 
We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 
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Oh, it's home again, and home again, America for met 
I want a ship that's westward bound to plow the rolling sea, 
To the Blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 

The Uplift of a Race 

Bishop Wilbuk P. Thiekield 

The sooner we realize that the Negro is here to stay, and 
quit talking about the Negro as a problem, and treat him as a 
man and a brother, the better it will be for the kingdom of Gk)d 
and for our republic. We treat him as a black man, and charge 
up to him all his delinquencies as a black man. Others sin, and 
we charge their weaknesses up merely to the delinquencies of 
humanity. Let us realize that we are face to face not with 
a black problem, but with simply the human problem, the 
problem of ten million people, the majority of whom are in weak- 
ness and poverty and ignorance because of conditions over which 
largely they have had no controL 

The Negro has the genuine elements of American citizenship. 
First, in his fidelity to trust. Then, he is American in his 
training. Slavery was a strange school of training. We think 
of the Negro making the most remarkable progress of any race 
in the history of the world, surpassing the Russian serf both in 
intellectual achievement and in the gaining of property. But 
let us remember that the Negro has had an education taking 
him back two hundred and fifty years in the strange, hard school 
of slavery; and there, instead of being crushed, he learned and 
lived. He got, in the first place, ideas of law and order* He 
got the power of sustained work, in this strange school. Under 
freedom the Negro has helped to bring up the cotton crop to 
15,000,000 bales a year. The Negro race has accumulated 
20,000,000 acres of land, as large as the whole State of South 
Carolina. 

And in this school of slavery he got the Christian religion. 
After living with the Negro, after being with him in his class- 
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room and schoolroom and revivals, and all that, can I doubt the 
reality of the religion of the Negro while religion is a reality 
to me ? He shows it by his sacrifice, building out of his poverty 
38,000 churches at a cost of more than $50,000,000. 

Here is the Negro; here his character and achievement. Yet 
what is your attitude toward him? It is too often indicated, 
and that of your children, by the terms of reproach that I hear 
upon your streets. When I hear those words, in this land made 
up of all races, which must be either a composite nation or a 
segregation of races, those terms ^^Sheeny,'* "Dago,** ^'Nigger,*' 
my heart sinks within me, men thus damning whole races merely 
because of disrespect for the delinquencies of a few. God help 
us, in this land made up of all races, to treat them as brothers 
and as neighbors in Jesus Christ. men and women, let us get 
the old-time spirit of humanity that lived here in the days of 
the Abolitionists ! Why this discrimination and this spirit here? 
We have failed, in the first place, to realize the bigness of the 
problem. In the second place, we expect too much of a destitute 
race. Kipling sings glibly about clapping a slave on his back, 
and lo ! he becomes a man. That may be good poetry, but it is 
poor sociology. Carlyle rightly says that you cannot fonn a 
race by merely giving them the name of free men. Character 
is not a thing to be conferred on any race, but to be achieved 
and wrought out by the very genius of a man. We have 
expected too much of the education of the Negro. We have 
failed to distinguish between the education of an individual and 
the equipment of a race. 



V. METHODISM'S WORLD^ PARISH 



Our New Opportunity in Europe 
President L. H. Murlin 

The attitude assumed toward life's experiences, whether good 
or evil, determines character. Even that which is evil may 
work beneficent results, not because it is evil, but in spite of it. 

The civilized world is immeasurably disgraced and distressed 
by this most needless, most imjustifiable war, a war which is 
more devastating than any other the world has ever known. We 
are face to face with the most far-reaching catastrophe in the his- 
tory of the race since that first one in the Garden of Eden. But 
in spite of the inexcusable wickedness and the unutterable folly 
of this war, it is not without valuable lessons for humanity; 
had we, as a race, been less stupid, the lesson would have been 
learned without this appalling calamity. ' 

First of all, this war has completely exploded the doctrine of 
^^armament in the interests of peace." To be in a state of "pre- 
paredness for war,'' even though under the guise of preserving 
peace, is to advertise that we still live in the age of fear and 
hate, of suspicion and distrust; and that we are not just clear 
in our own conscience as to the righteousness of our cause. 
Out of this appalling war experience we may learn to supplant 
the epigram **In time of peace prepare for war," which is 
expressive of a barbarous age, with a new epigram, "In time of 
peace prepare for peace," which is expressive of Christian civil- 
ization. We have made some advance. Nations used to be 
proud of their wars. Every nation engaged in this war is 
ashamed of it. 

The second lesson that we may learn from this terrible war 
is the failure of a civilization based on Krupp gun eflBciency, 
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dreadnought superiority, and submarine dexterity. Much is 
said about ^^the breakdown of civilization/* and the phrase is 
warranted. But it is not the breakdown of a modem democratic 
civilization, based on good will and a carefid regard for the 
rights of all men; it is the breakdown of a civilization based 
upon jealousy and suspicion, fear and hate, greed and lust; a 
civilization defended and supported by governments whose sole 
end, under the direction of a selfish, proud, and arrogant aristoc- 
racy, has been industrial efficiency, commercial supremacy, and 
military superiority, designed in turn, to support and protect 
that selfish, proud, and arrogant aristocracy. It is the break- 
down of a civilization whose universities and colleges long ago 
turned from a spiritual to a material philosophy. It is the 
breakdown of a civilization whose educational system emphasized 
class distinctions, exalted aristocracies, and regarded the ^'infe- 
rior classes'* as *^cannon fodder** for time of war, and in time 
of peace, serfs to support them in their luxury, as efficient means 
to further their personal ambition, to satisfy their lust for power. 
A civilization based on such false standards of hiunan justice 
and human rights is an anachronism and must break down to 
make room for that which is more in keeping with the age. 

The third lesson we may learn from this war is the failure of 
political Christianity, and the utter inadequacy of a dead, pagan 
Christ. Christianity has not failed; it has not been tried. 
Christ has ever been crucified afresh by Czar, and Kaiser, and 
King; Christ has even been crucified by Bishop and Pope who 
have crowned such Czars, Kaisers, and Kings in the name of 
Jesus Christ and who themselves have been willing instruments 
in the hands of these greedy, lustful, and selfish powers; and 
these powers have ever, even so late as this twentieth century, 
exploited smaller nations in the name of the adoi-able and 
infinite Trinity. 

The crumbling of these old civilizations will open to us new 
and unlocked for opportunities in Europe. Our poor brothers 
of the warring nations will soon become exhausted in this 
carnival of blood. Then a new sense of the invisible but eternal 
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realities will insistaitly press for reoognitionu There is £ut 
coming to the people of these nations a passionate longing for 
the real, Tital, loving, spiritual Christ 

And here is onr opp(Mtnnity. How can we help? We must, 
first of all, be better Christians. I make no charge against Amer- 
ican Christianity. It is not what onr Greater Leader wonld have 
it, nor what we desire it to be; nevertheless, it is the best type 
of Christianity the world has ever known. The social order is 
more nearly Christianized now than at any time since the won« 
derful possibility came to the human race. But our Christ 
expects still better things of us; this only means that we are 
capable of better things; he expects our best to-day which will 
not be our best to-morrow; and this is our great glory, he knows 
our possibilities are far beyond our loftiest dreams. 

In this great babel of foreign peoples crowding in upon our 
New England, we have our greatest opportunity to aid and help 
the Europe across the seas. Europe is among our next-door 
neighbors, and sits within the very shadow of our churches. 
The ever-living, never-failing Christ summed up the whole pas- 
sion of his life in those final words, when he gave us our com- 
mission, ^TTe shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem'* (this is 
at home, our own community, among our own neighbors) ''and 
in all Judaea and Samaria** (next-door neighbors, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico) ''and unto the uttermost parts of the earth** 
(Europe, Asia, and Africa). 

The World Task and Opportunity 
Dk. W. F. Oldham 

FoKEiGN MISSIONS as the world task of our church, outside of 
our national borders, is not a self-imposed obligation, or the 
outcome of ill-regulated enthusiasm which forgets the vast tasks 
nearer at hand. It is rather the necessary outcome of the very 
spirit of genius of our holy religion. To neglect a world that 
lies in darkness, to fail to minister to its famishing need, would 
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mean not only the neglect of needy fields abroad but woidd result 
immediately in such a crippling of our energies and snek s 
dying of our enthusiasms and passion for service^ as wottid 
inevitably constrict our efforts at home. We cannot lose 
the Christ of the world and yet hope to keep the Oirist of 
America. His seamless robe refuses to be divided into portions 
anywhere. His churchy like her Master^ must love and ierve 
the whole of humanity^ if she would bring effective aid to any 
part of it. The world task must be undertaken as much for 
America's sake as for the sake of the world. We go to the last 
man before we can wholly find the man next to us. Any bar 
that would hinder the outermost movement will presently arrest 
our innermost reach. ^^There is that scattereth and yet increase 
eth/' for it is the very law of Christ that that which is with- 
holden ^^tendeth not to profit." But foreign missions is not osdj 
a world task, it is the response to a ^world opportunity.** If 
Christ is necessary to the world — in some poor blind way the 
world at heart is conscious of this need. It knows him not by 
name. It has not read the wonderful Book that tells of his life 
and doings. Feebly it has glimpsed his sacrificial death, and 
but dimly, if at all, it recognizes his universal presence, but the 
heart of it cries out without words for deliverance from moral 
confusion and pardon from guilt that lies heavy upon its soul, 
and these things he, and he only, by his atoning sacrifice and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit who reveals him, is able to afford. 

Aroimd me on this platform are living witnesses who come 
from the ends of the earth to voice the cry of the heathen 
world and to tell us from personal contact and observation of 
the opportunity that abounds in the lands from which they 
come for the winning of men and nations to Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Dr. Pulkerson is here from Japan telling us of the grow- 
ing eagerness of that stirring people, who in recent days have 
covered so much ground of modem progress, to find not only tbe 
outer aspects of modern civilization but that deeper spiritual 
life out of which alone real permanent civilizations and char- 
acter grow. 
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In Oiliia wmr oonditioiis all about ber ane foranir tiie Tartous 
parties of CSuna into a doser muom and the life of th« nation 
is being purged of mndi sdf-^e^ing and wariraidness^ China 
is aionsed and is despentely in earnest to find $cilid foonda^ 
tions for that new day to idiich she has come. $he has moT^ 
more in the past ten years than Japan has ever moved in tv<»ity« 
Perhaps the greatest landslide of great populations toward Chris- 
tian ideals that the world has se^i is now going on in China« 
Opportunity is here spdled in capital letters. 

Korea r^ains her enthusiasm and larger congr^^tions are 
now gathering in Korean churches than even before the entrance 
qf Japan* The old-time enthusiasm is rekindled. Spiritual 
fervor runs high. Again it would seem not improbable that a 
nation is to be bom in a brief day. 

Dr. Harry F. Bowe is here from the faculty of Nanking Uni- 
versity, bringing word of the Union College Movements whereby 
Protestant Christianity is establishing in four great centers of 
the Chinese republic^ model universities which are already mold- 
ing the leadership for the new Chinese life and setting the 
pattern for Chinese public education. 

Dr. Bader brings us from the Philippines an amazing story 
of the missionary work of our government, which, ten thousand 
miles from Washington, is putting a whole people to school, 
teaching eight millions the beauties of sanitation, public hygiene, 
road and railroad building, and all manner of social and eco- 
nomic reforms, but above all is breathing into this far-away 
brown people a new spirit of intelligent endeavor for the better- 
ment of life. Here, he declares, is an American laboratory 
around which gather the peoples of Asia to observe the outcomes 
of an attempt to impregnate with American ideas and ideals 
an Asiatic people. Here, more perhaps than anywhere in the 
half Catholicized world, Methodism has found its largest vic- 
tories, gathering a following of tens of thousands of members 
and adherents in a few brief years. 

India stands before you in the person of L. E. Linzell, the 
effective district superintendent of Baroda, who presents to you 
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the youth of that land pleading for opportunity for education 
and uplift. Bishop J. W. Bobinson has also recently been here 
to tell us the pathetic story of the ^^closed door'' in India. A 
door closed not by the attitude of the people or by any lack of 
access to the millions^ particularly of the depressed castes of 
India^ but closed by our own inability to answer very clamant 
needs. He told us of some forty thousand baptisms last year in 
India^ and we rejoiced with him in his tale of the victories of 
the gospel^ but^ alas ! when that tale was followed by his recount- 
ing the story of how from the actual returns of the district 
superintendents he had in his possession the tabulated lists of 
over one hundred and fifty thousand persons eager to become 
Christians in hundreds of separated villages^ to whom he was 
obliged to say, ^^e cannot send you either teachers or preachers/' 
and then explained that in these areas the humblest of the 
pastors was trying to care for from ten to thirty villages apiece, 
and that our straitened treasury prevented any further taking 
on of inquirers or even of candidates for baptism, our hearts 
were saddened. What a scene he pictured ! 

Nor have we the opportunity to hear from the wide island 
fields of Malaysia where a handful of missionaries thrust out 
among the wildest surroundings are holding the lines for a 
future advance upon some seventy million of people in nature's 
wonderland, where tropic beauties dazzle the eye and missionary 
opportunity beckons on every hand. 

Nor is there a voice to set before you the staggering task, 
the commanding call, the boundless opportunity, of evangeliz- 
ing dark Africa. In this vast, sad land is set the theater for 
perhaps the greatest religious drama that modem history 
unfolds. Here Christianity meets both the crudest conditions 
of uncivilized and fear-ridden men and the terrible oppositions 
of the stoutest foe that Christianity encounters-^Islam. In 
North Africa a Mohammedan population shot through with 
modem ideas derived from Europe, threatened by the ration- 
alism of France and Italy, hampered by the un-Oodliness of 
nominal Christians screened by distance from the public opinion 
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of their own lands, is responding to the touch of a little handful 
of pidced men and women who, in the name of their Lord, are 
endeavoring to leooTer these ancient seats of Christianity to the 
d<»ninion of the Croes. In Central and Southem Africa, at 
points remote from ciTilizatkm, difficult of access, dangerous 
in dimate, beset by difficulties innumerable, your missionaries 
are endeavoring to heal the open sore of this great continent 
which must come to a recovery of its darkness. Then prac- 
tically a new world will be added to the possessions of mankind. 
A great prize is Africa, and the winning of it calls for nobler 
plans than we have yet been able to make. 

And now I present to you New England's favorite missionary 
son, John W. Butler. Hear him tell of poor distracted Mexico 
and how impossible the coming of settled peace and any fixed 
new order in which the plain people of the republic shall come 
to better things except as gospel principles shall become the com- 
mon possession of peon and patrician alike. 

South America! What a land! What a task! What an 
opportunity! Great republics rivaling the United States in 
territory and resources and easily comparing with us in the 
vast possibilities of the future; linked with us, too, in perma- 
nent points of international influence and prosperity. What is 
there of great task and what our opportunity? Is it not that 
the nascent civilizations shall be penetrated with gospel ideals? 
Can republics be built securely except on gospel foundations? 
On this platform is Dr. James M. Taylor, a missionary and 
evangelist, who tells you of his personal experience in calling 
men and women to a direct surrender to Jesus Christ during 
his recent tour of the South American Continent. He tells of 
hundreds of men and women who were savingly converted. 
When South America shall be evangelized and come into the 
fellowship of the gospel with North America, then these two 
great continents joined together by the Panama Canal will be 
the great apostle of God for the evangelization of the world. 
When that time comes there will be bom into human history a 
force more powerful than Europe has ever known, not for war 
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but for peace and for the development of the highest ideals 
through the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. What a program 1 
I will not call it a task. The task is swallowed up in the oppor- 
tunity. 



VI. XEW ENGLAND METHODISM^ 

RESPONSIBILITY 



The Support of Conference Claimants 

in New England 

Ret. J, B, Hixoklky, IX IX 

In making a survey of New Euglaml in reference to the ;?uj>- 
port famished for Betired Preachers, I desire to say that I have 
confined my survey to the six New England States, which 
include the East Maine, Maine, New Hani^vshiiw Vermont, 
New England, and New England Southern ConfereniH^, and 
also those parts of the New York East^ Troy, East German, and 
Eastern Swedish Conferences that lie in New England, The 
1914 record is as follows : 



CoifraBBfai 



New Ei«]and 

New En^and Southern 

East Maine 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Total 



Conn., part N. Y. East .... 
Conn, iod Maas., part Troy. 
New Ehghad, part £. Qer.. . 
New England, pi^^ E. Swed. . 



Others. 



AH New England. 



TMal 

(Sums 

1914 



I 

25.000 
22.000 

6.000 
12.000 
12.000 

8.000 



85.000 



I 

14.000 

4.500 

1.200 

600 

85.000 



I 

105,800 



Total 
Fftid 
1914 



I 

16.600 
12.200 
5.200 
8.000 
6.200 
5.100 



53.300 



I 

10.000 

3.700 

850 

600 

53.800 



Shortage 
1914 



8.400-34 
9.800-44 
800-13 
4. 000-33 
5.800-48 
2. 900-36*70 



31.700-37% 



Appor- 
tionment 
for 1915 



I 

12.000 
5.000 
3,200 
3,000 
2.500 
2.500 



42.200 



4.000-28% 
800-18% 
350-29% 






I 

68,450 



81.700-37% 



36,850-40% 



Diedp- 
hnarv 

Annuity 
Rate 



I 

16,00 
14 00 

11 66 

12 25 

13 00 
10 00 



12 80 



I 

8.000 

2.000 

250 

850 

42.200 



Annuity 

Rate Pud 

1914 



8 0O-50«^« 
7 00-60% 
16-70% 

90-40<'t> 
00—46% 

00— 30C 



I n o r eaas 

in 
Amount 

Paid 
1908-1914 



6 17— 48*'?^ 



I 

58,000 



I 

17 00 
12 50 

18 70 
10 00 

(Total) 
76 91 



I 

18 00 



11 50- 68% 

7 20- 57— 

8 60- 24% 
10 00-100% 

(Total) 
87 06 



6 90- 80% 



I 

7,400 
5.700 
1.500 

a.aoo 

2.300 
1.600 



21,800 



I 

3,000 
800 
180 
830 

31.800 



I 

35,060 



■>v«*««^aa*H V ■■ 



The meaning of this survey as applied to the New JJngland 
Conferences is this: that the total amount of money neccmHary 
to pay the total obligations of the churches toward the l{(^tir(j(l 
Preachers is $105,000. Of this amount $68,000 is provided by 
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the present assets^ consisting of direct contributions from the 
churches, and dividends from the Book Concern, the Board of 
Conference Claimants, the Chartered Fimd and interest on 
investments held by the Annual Conferences or Preachers' Aid 
Societies of Annual Conferences, leaving a shortage of $37,000, 
or forty per cent. Putting that in a positive way it is this: that 
the legal claims for the care of the retired ministers, the widows 
and orphan children of deceased ministers within the New 
England area are paid at a rate of sixty cents on the dollar — ^a 
condition which is unendurable to a thinking layman. 

A most unfortunate condition exists because of the failure 
of the preachers to stand by their brethren who are in the retired 
ranks in the matter of apportionments. An apportionment is 
an asking. It is the duty of the Annual Conference to ask of 
the pastoral charges the amount to be paid to the aged preachers. 
It is an easy matter to determine what the claim is. The prin- 
ciple that it is the duty of the laity to support the entire ministry 
iB firmly established, and yet we find a strange lapse on the part 
of the ministry who fix the apportionment for them. Meth- 
odist preachers have been standing between the laymen's purse 
and the laymen's duty and have been asking them to pay for 
the claimants a less amount than the legal claim requires. 

The value of the dollar promised by the law of the church to 
the retired ministers as paid in the several Conferences or 
fractional Conferences in New England is as follows : 

CONFEBENCES C«nt8 

New Hampshire 52 

New England Southern 56 

Vermont 64 

New England 66 

Maine 67 

East German 71 

New York East 72 

Troy 82 

East Maine 87 

Eastern Swedish 100 

Some increase was made in all these Conferences for next year 
and East Maine will be a ^*hundred cents on the dollar*' Confer- 
ence. Who will be the next ? What is the way out? 
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are not laewly weku^ tD pifwide fer cHtiin 1^ 
retired, bfut mre seddng to secure money «Kmgli to prdvide a 
dependiUe pension, worth one hundred cents on the dolliur^ tor 
eYeiy Tiiinistrr in Hediodism, the pension to date fn»ii the di^ 
he is retired, and for the widows and <yiphans of Methodism^ th& 
pension to date from the decease of thdr husbands and £ithei^ 

The plea to pity tiie poor (dd preadier is out of date and must 
be put out of si^t. * The day of harrowing tales of superan- 
nuated ministere has already passed for Methodists* It now 
remains to collect tiie money to insure the fulfillment of the 
pledges made to tiie retired preacher, pledges as binding as 
those made to tiie actiye ministry. 

Second, ask far the fuU apportionment. Let the preachers 
and the Ckmferences get out of the way of the laymen and quit 
deceiving Ihem by saying, **You are doing well,** when tiiey 
are not meeting the obligations. The apportionments should be 
sufficient to cover the total deficiencies, which will involve a 
very considerable increase in all the New England Conferences, 
but in my judgment it is the best step toward the 1915 Cam- 
paign. For what motive is there for a campaign under Uie 
present circumstances if the amount to be asked of the laymen 
is something not to be determined as an obligation, but depend- 
ing on the good-natured asking of the Annual Conference ? It is 
certainly good nature gone to seed when, realizing the obligation 
toward their aged brethren, the preachers of the pastoral charges 
ask for less than is needed; and it is good nature misapplied 
when we ask for ourselves a hundred-cent dollar, and for our 
aged brother a sixty-cent dollar. 

Third, the permanent way out is by a large increase of per- 
manent investments. The basis of the Campaign is entirely 
changed when we start with a sufficient apportionment. Aftor 
that has been done every dollar added to Permanent Investments 
reduces the amount that is necessary to be raised every year 
on the pastoral charges to meet the claims. So the Campaign 
becomes not merely a Campaign to assist the aged preachorg. 
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but a Campaign to enable the laity of the church to fulfill 
their obligations to the aged ministry. The shortage last year 
was $37,000, which represents five per cent on three quarters 
of a million dollars. The Campaign for 1915 as related to 
New England is that the several New England Conferences 
should add to their Permanent Investments $750,000 in addi- 
tion to the amounts held at the present time. 

The New England Conference needs an addition of $200,000 
to meet present claims and provide for the natural increase, as 
based on last year's report. The East Maine Conference needs 
an addition of $50,000 ; the Maine Conference needs an addition 
of $100,000, the New Hampshire Conference needs an addition 
of $150,000; the Vermont Conference needs an addition of 
$75,000. The fractional parts of the New England Conferences 
need an addition of $200,000. 

New England Methodism and Community Service 

Professor H. P. Ward 

Methodism faces the tasks of the modem commimity with a 
twofold impulse. Ahead of us are foes our fathers never faced 
and tasks they never saw. Behind us is the driving force of our 
traditions and our history. Our slogan has been that every 
church should become the servant of the community. Evangel- 
ism and social service ! — ^the two methods through which Meth- 
odism has always expressed the love of Qod ! When she ceases 
to do the one her right hand will lose its cunning; and when 
she abates the other, her tongue will cleave to the roof of her 
mouth. 

What types of community does New England Methodism face? 
There was historically a typical New England community. It 
scarcely exists here now. It was built around the old town 
meeting, a democratic community life of folk between whom 
there was no great economic or class distinction. That typical 
American community went through the middle West clear to 
the western coast. You can find some of those communities 
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in the middle Wtest and iitr W^eist: Imt iIk'T m^ $Hlin$ t^^vw^ 
Whik jMi limi^ li»e to £Mie with \vMir >[elhodi»ii «^xynr tvf^ \\t 
oommmiitT nihan and siilmii«in« $»iaU town and lai^ tx>wn^ 
jou are getting again a prermiliiig Xew England trpe^ hut on^ 
ntteify different from the old trpie which wi^ faced in th<^ <!>aH>r 
dajs. It is a ooEmopoIitan oommnnitr. And it is a commuuitr 
that is ^lit» not simphr by tiie» lacial diftettnc^s but by «\»^ 
nomic differences and class distincticais. 

What type of woik shall we devdop to meet this type of c\wi« 
mmuty? First, it must be work conceived in the pioncixr spirits 
that will do many things not written in the Discipline^ that will 
be careful of preserving all that needs to be pti^^rved o( tht^ 
past • . • all in spirit, and most in method; but will not hesi« 
tate to make the method to fit the condition* But the meth^nl 
for the new type of conmiunity must not be simply worked out 
by certain men in certain communities, it must possess tl\e 
administration. The whole administration of the area must bi^ 
imbued with the pioneer spirit which puts the community as Uu> 
goal, and not simply the ecclesiastical system. For no eodosi- 
astical type of Christianity will meet the needs of this cosmo- 
politan community developing in your midst These folks havo 
had enough of it in Europe, and they will not have it hero any 
more than they would have it there. 

And no purely intellectual type of Christianity will moot tho 
great, deep needs of these cosmopolitan industrial and rural 
communities. For a purely intellectual type of Christianity is 
proving itself morally bankrupt in Europe to-day. In tlio faco 
of a demonstration like that, the only Christianity which will 
reach these cosmopolitan working populations of ours is a warm, 
fraternal, democratic type of Christianity which will use tho 
organization with all its efficiency, and will use the intolloct 
with all its power, but will make them both servants of the lovo 
of Qod to do his will in the community life. 

I want very briefly to point out the contribution that Meth- 
odism ought to make, not simply in practical method but in 
spirit, to the local conmnmity as it undertakes to moot itH 
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needs. First, Methodism by virtue of her history because we 
are Methodists^ will insist that the work of the commiiiiity shall 
be done for the poor and the imfortimate with a proper system 
and the great warm spirit of brotherhood; that it shall not be 
the condescending philanthropy of the superior to the inferior, 
but the brotherly putting of strength and prosperity behind 
weakness and worse. That type of work was found in the old 
Methodist class meeting, which joined together systematic, 
practical work, and a warm, fervent brotherliness, having on flie 
one hand the rigor of a perfect mechanical system and on tiie 
other hand power of emotionalism. 

What else shall we contribute as our communities face that 
other great problem of the waste of child life? In every one of 
your communities child life is being wasted and destroyed by 
three forces — ^bad housing, bad amusements, bad industries. 
How is the church and how is Methodism going to help that 
community to stop that weakening and waste of child life? 

First of all, do we realize that 6ur old methods of teaching 
free grace have a distinct economic interpretation? That just 
as every one of those children has a right to the eternal salva- 
tion of Jesus Christ so every one of them has a right to a proper 
opportunity for healthy and strong development in this present 
world — ^not simply life everlasting in the world to come, but 
one hundredfold more in this present life? We must insist that 
not the last or least of these inmiigrant children can be destroyed 
in health or deadened in spirit by bad housing or overcrowding. 
We must make a fight against bad amusements. 

What shall we do for industry, these Methodist forces of ours? 
Improved conditions? Yes. But we must do two things 
more. We must insist that the unjust industrial situations of 
our community shall be faced with an open mind. When men 
parade through your streets because they rebel against an unjust 
wage, and raise the cry, "No Gk)d, no master,'* the repressive 
hand of the law is no adequate answer. The only adequate 
answer is to show them a different kind of God — one who is a 
great Father to them, who is a suffering Servant to them, and so 
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will become a great Bedeemer to them. And that Qod cannot 
be shown them nnless men will face the whole question on both 
sides, and with an open mind. 

What else do we demand? We demand that in addition to 
the light of the open mind there shall be the heart that beats 
for the application of brotherhood. For only so can men decide 
what is jnst. And some men will have to pay the price. The 
great test of Christianity is going to be this, whether our laymen 
in the industrial and commercial world will recognize their obli- 
gation to follow the Christ and join, sometimes, the noble army 
of martyrs, and sacrifice something, in order to try and discover 
what is just in the industrial world, and then work it out. 

Have you forgotten what they did to Wendell Phillips in 
Boston ? Cannot you see him going up and down these streets, 
lonely in his old age? When he spoke for the labor group, 
Boston isolated him! If the day has come when wealth and 
culture are going to turn aside from those who associate with 
the despised and downtrodden groups at the bottom, and say, 
"This man consorts with publicans and sinners,'* pray Qod that 
Methodism may be content to share such fellowship with her 
Master. If the time is going to come when they who have been 
driven from the temple because of injustice shall take their 
stand before the seat of justice and try to subvert it by raising 
the plea, "This man speaketh against Caesar,'' then pray God 
more fervently that men may be given to Methodism, in the pul- 
pit and in the pew, who will follow their Master past that judg- 
ment seat, and up to that hill where against the darkening sky 
the cross, stands. And then, from such men, as Calvary is lived 
over again in their lives, redemption and peace will come to this 
sin-stricken and strife-tom world. 

New England Methodism and the Spirit of Wesley 

Dean L. J. Bibnbt 

"The world is my parish'* was first the motto of the most 
tremendous individual in the religious world of his time. To- 
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day it is the slogan of one of the most powerful religiouff forces 
of all time. Par more truly than ever the first great Methodist 
could say it from the heart of Old England, can the humblest 
Methodist now say^it from the heart of New England. With but 
one race about him he looked across oceans and peaks to every 
race and said, "The world is my parish.'* To-day with every race 
about us we look across the world and see one great family. 
Here we have in a radius of two hundred miles from the Hub 
all the elements that go to make not only a fascinating world 
problem, but likewise a commanding world opportunity. What 
we need for the fulfillment of our great opportunities and 
equally great obligations is neither more nor better ministers ; 
more nor better laymen; more nor better churches; more nor 
cleaner money; an ampler nor more sympathetic environment. 
In all these we are vastly better equipped than was John Wesley 
as he went forth into that semipagan atmosphere and literally 
transformed England and started a new and higher type of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. What we do preeminently need, it 
seems to me, is an injection into our veins of the spirit of John 
Wesley in some very definite particulars. 

1. We need more of that Wesleyan insight which discerned 
the purely instrumental nature of the church and all its institu- 
tions, to see as he did so clearly that the church is here as a 
means and never as an end, and that it must be an eflEective 
means, and only a means, or it surrenders its claim to exist. 
Why had Methodism a right to come here at all? Because she 
was needed here to do some things that no other church was 
doing, and teach some things that no other church was effect- 
ively teaching; and her glory was that she was interested far 
more in getting these things done than she was in herself. She 
smote hip and thigh an aristocratic god who autocratically chose 
to save or damn whom he would irrespective of character- — 
and more than any other one influence she gave New England 
a democratic God who chooses to save all who will quit their 
sin and come unto him by faith. She brought a flexibility, a 
practical serviceability, a note of human interest into the theol- 
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ogT and dmrdi life <xf Xev &Dije:iuid vfakh v;ik$ ih^w — ^uul m>w 
Ihsi her lines have gone crait thnc^u^ all the earthy and ^ ha$ 
won an oiTiahle place in the chuivh life of the wv^rkU ^e i$ iu 
danger of losing the passitMi and spirit that ju$tifietl her birth 
in Old England, and her ^anigraticoi u> New £i\g)and« aixd which 
alone can justify the claim that the world i$ her parish. 

There is a t^idaiCT in our Xew England temper to do things 
in a certain wax for no othar earthlv rvason than that it has 
always been done that way — and oppose another plan for no 
other reason than that it has never been di^ie that wav« That 
spirit of conservatism is splendid ballast for tlie ship of th« 
church, but there is no ballast that will equal oargo^ and the ship 
of the church was built for cargo. To petrify a motlu>d into 
an idol, and bow down to it is little holier tliaii to worsliip Baal* 
It tends to petrify the whole life and spirit of tlie church. 
When Wesley found a method that was not producing results 
in life he never petrified it — ^he pulverized it, and without asking 
consent of tradition. We need to feel more as he felt that thoix) 
is nothing sacred in method or custom or in tlie diurcJi as an 
organization except as they produce results in life that artj 
sacred. We need more of the Wesleyan spirit of courageous 
and independent adaptability to conditions and needs and timos, 
that the church may be kept an instrument and not an end. 

2. We need a more persistent and imperative emphasis upon 
the deeply spiritual note which was ever dominant in his work. 
He was the most intensely and effectively practical man in the 
history of Methodism. The physical, the social, the industrial, 
the intellectual needs of the people all came within his plans 
and tasks. But through all these he not only taught the highest 
spiritual interpretation of the Christian life, but he lived in his 
own soul the most deeply vital Christian life. Now that com- 
bination of the practical and the spiritual is a fine art, but ho 
was master of it. And I think I do not err in insight when I 
urge that that emphasis is one thing New England needn, and 
needs deeply. For the greatest thing God did with her yester- 
day is the greatest thing he wants to do with her to-day and 
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to-morrow^ and that is to spread vital Gk>dlines8 abroad in the 
land^ as the only leaven that will ever leaven the lump of human 
society. 

3. New England needs a baptism of Wesleyan individualism; 
less reliance upon the formal^ organized^ instituted means of 
reaching the supreme end, and a vastly more universal impact 
of soul upon soul. One of the most informing and rewarding 
discoveries in the study of the life and work of Wesley is the 
amazing extent to which he used the force of personality in that 
vast movement of regeneration. Methodism was created with 
the idea of the personal touch as the very genius of her method. 
The class was made the primary unit of her organization that he 
might extend the power of personal contact like an intricate 
network through which the spirit of the supreme personality 
could flow. 

We need no other one thing more to-day in this great New 
England parish than a universal revival in pulpit and pew of 
Wesley^s passion for the individual. The conquest ot the world 
is simply a conquest of persons, therefore in method it must be 
in the last analysis a personal conquest. The soldier on foot 
meeting the soldier on foot has been the deciding factor in 
yonder titanic struggle between the kingdoms of this world. 
The very genius of Christianity makes that forever true in the 
mightier struggle to bring the kingdom of God. Whoever 
listens with open heart and ready will, and Ghrist-fiUed spirit, 
waiting for God's word of command, in this great task of reach- 
ing the multitudes, will hear him say as he said of old^ ''Gk> 
thou near, and join thyself to this chariot'* — ^where one life 
needed the help of another life. Thus only can we bring back 
to God a wandering world. 
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PrefMuned by Rev. H. J. Bubgstahlbr under the gmeral direotktt of 
Pbof. Harbt F. Wabd, Dq[>artmeQt of Social Service, Boston UniTsraity 
School of Theology. 

Genesis and Purpose of the Survey 

The Gonyention leaders insisted from the start that the New 
England Convention must be unique in that it would base its 
entire program upon the findings of a scientific survey of New 
England Methodism. Accordingly^ the survey was begun shortly 
after the CJonvention Headquarters were established. 

The primal purpose of the survey was to gather accurate data 
concerning the condition of New England Methodism in the 
following fields : 

1. Development During the Last Century. 

2. Interchurch Relationships. 

3. Immigrant Work. 

4. Young People's Work. 

5. Student Life. 

6. Ministers' Salaries. 

7. World Christianization. 

8. Conmiunit^ Christianization. 

9. Church Efficiency^ 
10. Evangelism. 

Sources of Information 

To accomplish this the following sources of information were 
used: 

1. Questionnaire reports from local pastors. Of these we had 637, or 

09% of all poraible reports. 

2. Special queslaonnaire reports from the district superintendents. 

3. Special questionnaire reports from 17 college and universities. 

4. Cnurch Minutes and Year Books of various denominations. 

5. United States Census reports, and innumerable other reports. * 

6. Nine epecial workers on the neld. 

7. Much valuable information and many suggestions from Methodism's 

leaders. 

79 
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The Growth of Methodism 

MEMBERSHIP AND MINISTRY 

No. Pastoral 

Year Mem- Min- Resoonsi- 

bership isters buity 

1800 6,829 21 277 membera 

1810 11,220 82 136 " 

1823 21,106 ♦ ♦ « 

1833 46,915 397 116 " 

1843 83,976 660 149 " 

1863 69,326 606 114 " 

1863 84,779 823 103 

1873 97,126 928 104 " 

1883 110,616 902 122 " 

1893 116,666 896 130 " 

1903 114,606 884 129 " 

1913 123,687 903 137 " 

These figures are for the six New England Conferences after 
such were organized. 

No piece of work in connection with the survey was more diffi- 
cult than this one. I have tried to be accurate. I have worked 
these figures over and over myself. I have called in assistance 
to check up my work. Dr. 0. S. Baketel, editor of the Gteneral 
Minutes, has given me valuable assistance. Despite all this 
work and great care I would not want to state dogmatically 
that they were accurate to the unit. Membership figures are 
most uncertain, especially when periods of years are considered. 
No two statisticians compute alike. Their bases of computation 
differ. For instance, some combine nonresident with resident 
members, some separate them, and some add the same column 
of figures differently. The above figures, I believe, are as 
nearly correct as they can be from membership reports. They 
ceiiainly suggest general tendencies. 

Some will want to know the reason for the great gain between 
1833 and 1843, and then the unusual loss afterward. The 
Millerite excitement between 1833 and 1843 caused the great 
increase. In 1833 the Eev. Mr. Miller began to propheqr that 
the world was to come to an end in 1843. A remarkable revival 
ensued, and thousands were admitted into the church. But 

* Figures not fl^ven in reportB. 
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1843 came and went and the world was still intact. Then came 
the great reaction, and the membership rolls suffered loss. Dr. 
Daniel Dorchester, the statistician of the convention of 1866, 
explains the decline as follows : "From 1840 to 1860 was a period 
of nnusual trial in our ecclesiastical history. The causes were 
these: The reaction and deadness which followed the Millerite 
excitement, the losses by the Wesleyan secession, and the violent 
controversies connected with the secession of the church, and 
filling our religious newspapers for several years.'* During the 
last hundred years we can honestly say that we have gained 1,100 
members a year, and during the last forty years we have made a 
gain of 1,000 a year. 

MEMBEBSHIP GAIN FOB ALL NEW ENGLAND 

The above figures include only the Conferences actually in 
New England. No effort has been made to calculate in the 
above table the numerical strength of all Methodists in all New 
England. The entire New Haven District and some of the New 
New York District of the New York East Conference, a sub- 
stantial part of Burlington District, some of the Troy District 
of the Troy Conference, and also a little in New York Con- 
ference are in New England territory. Besides this we have 
work with the different nationalities. Dr. Baketel gave me these 
figures in a letter, a portion of which I quote as follows: ''The 
membership of the six New England Conferences, 124,451. 
Burlington District, 4,845. Prom the New York East Confer- 
ence, 26,160. Prom New York Conference, 1,321. This makes 
a total of the English-speaking work in the six new England 
States, 156,777. Add to this the colored work, 175; German, 
519; Swedish, 2,585; Portuguese, 82; Prench, 144; Italian, 
1,050; Norwegian-Danish, 106; Scandinavian, 36; making a 
total Methodist Episcopal membership in the six New England 
States at the present time of 161,474.'' 

On this basis the growth is as follows: 

1870-110,424 

1890—143,636 

1914— 161.474* 

^ A gain of 1,160 yearly. 

* Dr. Baketel'fl fisurai* 
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GBOWTH IN MINISTERS 

The above figures show a gradual increase in ministers up to 
1875; since then they have fluctuated. There has been a loss 
of 25 ministers in the last forty years. In view of the constantly 
increasing number of churches no satisfactory explanation of 
this loss has yet been given. 

PRoms toss ? 

BETWEEN IB73- 

WE GAINED 27462 MEMBERS 
WE LOST 25 MIMISTERS 




Increase In Pastoral Responsibility 

IB78 





101 SOULS 137 SOULS 



INCREASE IN PASTORAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The above figures are suggestive as to increase in pastoral 
responsibility. In 1833 the pastor had 115 people to care for. 
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In 1913 he had 137, or 20 per cent more. Besides this the aver- 
age minister has a multitude of community responsibilities 
which figures can never indicate. There is still much duplica- 
tion of effort and lack of intensive specialized work in the min- 
istry. 

Property Growth 

Probable Value of Churches and Parsonages 

No. Probable No. Probable 

Churches Value Parsonages Value 

1873 791 $7,180,655 442 $888,776 

1883 927 7,074,893 530 966,510 

1893 990 8,359,529 589 1,229,675 

1903 1,036 9,354,712 673 1,535,931 

1913 1,061 11,001,250 732 2,006,376 

By adding probable value of churches and parsonages we have 
the following comparative study: 

1873 $7,969,430 

1903 10,890,643 

1913 13,007,625 

Total gain last forty years, $5,038,195. 



It may be of interest to many to know the property standing 
to-day of each of the six Conferences. It is as follows : 

1914 
No. 
Churches 

New England 259 

New England Southern. . 202 

New Hampshire 132 

Vermont 146 

Maine 641 

East Maine 177 

1,061 

Besides this we have other property throughout New England, 
according to the reports of the various district superintendents. 



Value I 


'arsonaget 


i Value 


$5,379,625 


180 


$776,200 


2,261,050 


146 


385,476 


1,021,300 


102 


223,900 


705,250 


109 


202,250 


865,700 


92 


210,600 


768,325 


103 


207,950 


$11,001,250 


732 


$2,006,376 
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PROPERTY GROWTH 

IB73-I9I3 CHURCHES^ FMSONAGES. 

IB73 1903 




^oi89a60\oEBT |*I3||D0Z6ZS 



OTHER PROPERTY 

City missions 02,000 

OEACX)NESS SiaSOO 

CAMPrMEETIN& 192.700 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 2.9831373 

HOSPITALS 97.500 

HOME FOR eiRLS StOOO 

WDMANS HOME MISS. SOQ 00000 

OTHERS _M24%0g2 

GRAND TOTAL ALL PROPERTY- lOB 

418.150,700 



Summary of Property Valuation: 

Churches and Parsonages $13,007,625 

Other Property 6,143,076 

Grand Total All Property $18,160,700 

It is also interesting to note the increase in debt: 

1903 $964,869 

1913 1,740,279 

Increase, $786,410 

This increase is slight compared with the property increase. 
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Educational Growth 



iDStitU- 

tions 

1866* 13 

1900 9 

1913 9 



iDstruc- 
tors 

113 
261 
230 



Students 

3,368 
2,757 
3,405 



Property 

$672,261 

666,076 

2,983,373 



Endow- 
ment 

I 

2,584,795 
3,346,318 



The decrease of instructors is owing to the fact that the 
faculty of the Massachusetts College of Agriculture and of the 
New England Conservatory of Music at one time counted as 
part of Boston University are no longer so counted. They were 
never a real part of Boston University save through exchange 
relationships. 

Epworth League Growth 

No facts are available for the membership of the Epworth 

League imtil 1909. In 1908 the General Conference ordered 

Epworth League figures printed. The following comparison 

shows an unfortunate decline in Epworth League membership: 

Seniors Juniors 

1909 27,902 14,117 

1912 28,271 11,183 

1914 26,336 9,905 

Decrease 556 4,212 



Sunday Schools 

Officers 
No. and 

Schools Teachers 



1873 
1883 
1893 



954 
1,081 
1,127 



1903 1,149 



1908 
1914 



1,116 
1,111 



13,721 
15,468 
17,160 
16,789 
16,173 
16,363 



Scholars 

98,737 
110,812 
133,685 
118,298 
115,420 
127,555 



Our Relation to Other Denominational Forces 

in New England 

No survey of New England Methodism would be complete 
unless we weighed ourselves in the balance with our sister 
denominations. How do we rank with these denominations? 



*From 1806 Conveiita(« Report. 
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I haye made comparisons with the three other leading Protestant 
denominations: Baptist, Congregational, and Protestant Epis- 
copal. These figures have been taken from the aathorized 
sources of each denomination. The Methodist figures are accord- 
ing to State boundary lines as are the figures of the other 
denominations. It was no small task to get these. They are 
accurate save for the slight discrepancy owing to overlapping on 
State boundary lines, which would be found in other denomina- 
tional reports as well. These membership figures are for 1914, 
the population figures for 1910, the last TlDited States Census 
report. 

COMPARATIVE 
DENOMINATIONAL SnBWTH 

NEW ENGLAND 1914 




RANK 

Congregational 1. 1 Methodist 
Bapti9t 2. 1 Episcopal 



3. 
4. 
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COMPARATIVE 
DENONINATIONAL STRENGTH 



CONNECTICUT 1914. 




'■oo5,7\e 

RANK 

Congregational 1.1 Methodist 3. 
Episcopal 2.1 Baptist <4. 
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COMPARATIVE 
DENONINATIONAL STRENGm 

MAINE 1914 




'''♦,492 

RANK 



Baptist I. Methodist 3. 

Congregational S. Episcopal 4. 
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CONPARATIVE 
DENOMINATIONAL STRENGTH 



NEW HAMPSHfRE 1914 




RANK 

Congrtnational L Methodist 2. 
Ba^ 3. Episcopal 4. 
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CONRARATIVE 
DEHOMINATIONAL STRENGTH 

MASSACHUSETTS 1914 




3.043,3*6 

RANK 

Congregational 1. 1 Hethodist 3. 
Baptist 2. 1 Episcopal 4. 
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COMPARATIVE 
DENOMINATIONAL STREN61H 



VERMONT 1914 




3SCX373 



CDngregational I. 



RANK 



Bqptist 
Episcopal 



4. 
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COMPARATIVE 
DENOMINATIONAL STRENGTH 

RHODE ISLAND 1914 




RANK 

Baptist I. Cangrtgational 3. 

EpiSGOpal 2. Methodist A, 
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Chubch Federation 

One of the most important interchurch "snoyements to-day is 
the effort to avoid overlapping of churches, and the federation 
of local churches where the commnnity is overchurched. Each 
of the six New England States has State Federation of 
Churches for this purpose. The secretaries of the various State 
federations are as follows : 

Connecticut, Prof. William North Rice, Middletown, Conn, 
Maine, IVof . Alfred William Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 
Massachusetts, Rev. E. T. Root, 53 Mount Vomon St., Boston. 
New Hampshire, Rev. Thomas H. Story. Concord, N. H. 
Rhode Island, Rev. W. W. Deckard, 109 Walsh St., Providence. 
Vermont, Rev. A. P. Pratt, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Practical Coopbration 

Of 38 Federated Churches reported 

We participate in 20 

Congregationalists 28 

Baptists 21 

Of 417 Churches rnxurting 

161, or 38.6%, 

Are CooperaHng 

In Local Church Federations for 

Community Improvement. 

256, or 61.3%, 

Have No Federation. 

WHY NOT? 



A decade ago the aoove chaii; would have been impossible. 
To-day^ however^ when we realize the waste for the kingdom 
because of duplication of effort we ought materially to change 
the above facts. Why should not all communities with two or 
more churches at least have local federations? 

Are the Small Towns 

OVBBCHITBCHBD? 

17S Towns under 1,100 report 

5^ Churches 

or 

Nearly 3 to Each Town 

or 

1 Church to Every 

f?S People 

or 

About 55 Families. 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN NEW ENGLAND 



FltURtS OF 191)6 





'''0,099 




■934,2*'' 




^73 85'' 



EVERY METHODIST 
OUGHT TO WIN 3 OTHERS FOR CHRIST 
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One church to every 275 people would not be out of propor- 
tion to religious needs if they were all church members. Accord- 
ing to the last religious census of 1906, however, not 50 per cent 
belong to the churches. This fact reduces this number to at 
least 138 for each church.. Count out children, and only a small 
number of adults are left to carry on the titanic work of sav- 
ing the world, and often the efforts of these very workers are 
neutralized through friction and competition in God^s house- 
hold of churches. Conservation and concentration of Chris- 
tian energy, and increase of church eflBciency can be greatly 
improved through cooperation and federation. 

OuB Responsibility In New England 

Having compared our denominational strength it is emi- 
nently proper and decidedly imperative in closing this study 
that we recognize our denominational responsibility. The study 
appearing on the previous page was worked out from the 
United States Religious Census report of 1906. The Protestant 
membership includes all Protestants. Granting that the Roman 
Catholics should get a proportional number of the unchurched, 
they should win on the basis of 1906 membership, 2,025,067; 
the Protestants, 973,834; the Methodists, 165,551. On this 
basis every Methodist ought to win one or two for Christ. If, 
however, we were to grant the Catholics nothing, as some con- 
tend, every Methodist ought to win at least three others for 
Christ. "The fields truly are white, ready for harvest**; let us 
all be devoted reapers. 

Ministers' Salaries 

In the section on the growth of Methodism we have indicated 
the increase of nearly twenty per cent in pastoral responsibility 
since 1833. Mention has also been made of the fact that you 
cannot measure the responsibility of the minister by the number 
of church members on his church roll. As a rule the heaviest 
tax upon the minister's strength comes through services required 
by the general community needs. The minister of to-day must 
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be a community leader, broad minded, progressive, and aggres- 
sive. The age insists that he be a good preacher, an efficient 
pastor, a true leader of men. For these lofty requirements 
the minister must be well equipped. He must dress acceptably, 
for he is a leader; he must attend many assemblies, for service 
and the deepening of his spiritual life; he must travel for vision 
and culture; he must read extensively for intellectual impetus 
and resourcefulness. The high requirements on the part of 
the public make necessary heavy expenditures for adequate 
equipment. In the light of the minister's needs compare the fol- 
lowing studies on ministers' salary : 

How Wb Pat Our Ministbbs 

All New England— 1914 

Total Salaried Ministers 836 

Average Cash Salary $804.72 

Average House Rent 168.90 

Average Total Salary 973.62 

56% of aU Ministers 

get less than the average 

Salary of each Conference 

How Wb Pat Our Ministebs 

New England Conference 

Total Salaried Ministers 232 

Average Cash Salary $1,037.28 

Average House Rent 268.12 

Average Total Salary 1,305.40 

98 get more than total Salary. 
134, or 57%, get less than total Salary. 

How Wb Pat Oub MiNisTBBa 

1914 

New Enffland SotUhem Conference 

Total Salaried Ministers 169 

Average Cash Salary $831.08 

Average House Rent 152.42 

Total Average Salary 983.50 

71 get more than total Salary. 
80, or 52%, get less than total Salary. 
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How Ws Pat Oub Monanna 

Maim Cottfennee—lOU 

Total Salaiied MinisterB 07 

Average Cash Salaiy $708.54 

Averaee House Rent 131.36 

Average Total Salaiy 839.00 

45 get more than total Salary. 
52, or 54%, get less than total Salary. 

How Wb Pat Oub Ministkbs 

New HcanpMre Canferenet — 1914 

Total Salaried Mmisten 113 

Average Cash Salary 1607.25 

Average House Rent 138.30 

Average Total Salary 835.55 

48 get more than total Salary. 
64, or 57%, get less than total Salary. 

How Wb Pat Oub Minibtbbs 

Eati Maine Conference 

Total Salaried Ministers 115 

Average Cash Salary $648.86 

Average House Rent 80. 16 

Average Total Salary 738.02 

46 get more than total Salary. 
60, or 60%, get less than total Salary. 

How Wb Pat Oub Minibtbbs 

Vermont Conference — 1914 

Total Salaried Ministers Ill 

Average Cash Salary $633.42 

Average House Rent 124.22 

Average Total Salary 757.64 

48 get more than total Salary. 
63, or 57%, get less than total Salary. 



In this study we have been careful to include only salaried 
ministers. In each case the average total salary includes house 
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rent. It is highly important in reading the concluding sen- 
tences of these charts^ that we remember that whereas 56 per cent 
of all ministers get less than the average^ many of these get 
considerably less. 

Is this salary of the minister adequate for a professional man 
of high responsibility? Men who have given our standards of 
living a careful study contend that $700 ought to be the 
minimum living wage for the average laboring man of family. 
The committee on minimum salaries for ministers of the 
New England Conference made the following report: *TVe 
propose the following resolution: that this Conference recom- 
mends most strongly to all our churches that they adopt as the 
minimum salary to be paid men who are members of the Con- 
ference: For churches in the smaller towns and country, $850 
cash and house and, wherever possible, the use of at least one 
acre of land for a garden; this amount to be increased as rapidly 
as possible to $1,000 cash. For churches in the cities and larger 
towns, $1,000 cash and house.'* 

The average cash salary for the Maine, East Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont Conferences is $672. When we 
remember that 57 per cent do not get this salary we begin to 
realize that our ministers with their heavy responsibilities are 
really underpaid. Yet there never was, and never will be a 
strike by preachers. They bear their burdens, and make their 
sacrifice without complaint — ^yes, cheerfully. Every church 
therefore should strive to do unto the minister as he needs to 
be done by for his highest possible eflBciency. 



New England Methodism and Her Sunday Schools 

Eefekence has already been made to our Sunday school 
growth during the last century, also to the decline since 1893. 
The following charts tell this story through the reproduction of 
vital statistics: 
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SliNMY SCHOOL GROWTH 

I67J-I9I4- 



ms 



lioooo 



1^6 000 



11600 



/ttt o 




1^1 S^f 



TOTAL DECREASE SINCE 1895 

6,130 

CAN YOU EXPLAIN THIS CHART? 
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LOSS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 



1673 



13,72 1 




DECREASE 797 SINCE 1893 



TEW ARE THE REAPERS 



«• 



VflT 



i SUBYKY 
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FEWER SiyNMY SCHOOLS 

STUPY FOR I87J-W4 



1*)4> 



l«#« 




>*/< 



l««* 



DECREASE 38-SINCE 1903 
"SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME' 
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The upward and downward movements of the first two charts 
run parallel. This is to be expected. The third does not. This 
is singular. The number of Sunday schools kept steadily 
increasing for ten years after the enrollment began to drop, 
and then after it began to increase again in 1908 the schools 
continue to decrease. This last fact is unusually strange as 
reports show that the number of churches are steadily increas- 
ing. Dr. Edgar Blake, Secretary of our Board of Sunday 
Schools, accounts for this last change by the depleted population 
in rural sections. 

It is not, however, the anomalies in institutional development 
or decline which concerns us most. It is rather that we make 
a satisfactory explanation for the tremendous falling off when 
we should have been steadily gaining. The population was 
steadily increasing. The need for Christian nurture was just 
as insistent. The institutional power of the Sunday school 
ought to have been greater after a century of experience and 
progress. Everything seemed to favor growth rather than 
decline. Why this depreciation? 

Dr. Thomas Nicholson, Secretary of our Board of Education, 
says it was owing to a change in leadership and departmental 
administration. Under Bishop Vincent the Sunday schools 
constantly grew. But in 1892 the Board of Sunday Schools and 
the Board of Education were consolidated and the leaders of 
the various departments changed. Under this combined admin- 
istration both the educational and Sunday school work declined. 
In 1908 the two were again separated and put under distinct 
leadership. Both departments have made steady gains ever 
since. Despite the gains we have made during the last five years, 
we have still 6,130 less scholars, 797 less teachers, and 38 less 
schools. Prom now on we must march doublequick to make up 
for lost time and to meet the religious needs of thousands of our 
New England children who are now without proper religious 
training. 
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Oxm Suin>AT Schools 
67S Churches report: 



CONVBBENGB 



New England 

New England Southern 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maine 

East Maine 

Total 



No. 
Report- 
ing 



184 
118 
61 
94 
60 
66 



673 



Enroll- 
ment 



38,256 

18,612 

7,804 

8,630 

8,526 

' 10,108 



91,936 



Average 
Attend- 
ance 



21,161 
9,099 
4,228 
4,291 
4,292 
4,202 



47.273 



Per- 
centage 



55 
54 
54 
49 
50 
41 



61 



Ake We Eeaching All? 

Fifty-one per cent of our pupils, the average attendance- 
Compare this per centage in our Sunday schools with our public 
schools. If such a condition obtained in the public schools we 
should become alarmed, in fact we would not tolerate it. Shall 
we be less anxious about the attendance at the choicest of God's 
training schools? 

HAVE YOU A GRADED SYSTEM? 

609 Churches report: 

200, or 33%, 

Graded. 

230, or 38%, 

Not Graded. 

179, or 29%, 

Graded in Part. 



HAVE YOU SEPARATE CLASSROOMS? 

S8i6 Churches report: 

129 report separate rooms. 

223 report separate rooms in part. 

230, or 40%, report No separate classrooms. 
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Confused Effobt is Bad 

The foregoing two charts apply to Sunday school equipment. 
The graded system seems to be coming into use pretty generally. 
It ought to be adopted by many others. The answers to the 
question^ '^ave you separate classrooms ?'* do not show up 
nearly as well. Good teaching cannot be done amidst confusion. 
Concentration is possible only when the class is by itself. When 
only thirty minutes are given to religious instruction intensive 
work ought to be done. For this separate classrooms are neces- 
sary. 

HAVE YOU A TEACHER'S TRAINING CLASS? 

$08 Ckwrchea report: 

94 Churches report — ^Yes. 

514 Churches rq^ort — ^No. 

Only 12% have Training Qasses. 

Untrained Teachers Our Weakest Point 

The weakest point in our Sunday schools is our teaching force. 
At the Luncheon Conference of New England leaders to work 
out the policy of follow up work, three great weaknesses were 
pointed out in Sunday school work: 1. Teachers without peda- 
gogical training. 2. Teachers unschooled in the Bible. 3. 
Teachers without evangelistic passion. All of these weaknesses 
can be remedied through a properly conducted teachef s train- 
ing class. All we need for the training classes are the follow- 
ing: 1. Willingness to devote the necessary time and attention 
to the class. 2. A faithful and qualified teacher for the class. 
The minister ought to make the best teacher. All the present 
Sunday school teachers, and all possible Sunday school teachers 
should constitute the class. 

New England Methodism and Her Students 

No survey of New England Methodism would be complete 
which did not include a careful and comprehensive study of her 
resources in students. Becognizing this fact, three question- 
naires were sent to each college or university community of 
New England — one to the dean or president, one to the Young 
Men's or Young Women's Christian Association, and one to the 
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Methodist pastor of the recogniied coU^ie ohuivh. Wheiv thoro 
was any uncertainty as to which Methodist church tVxupiod 
this position, as in Boston, questionnaires were sei\t to eaoli 
snch possible stadent chnrch. Only colleges or universities 
were stadied. We received responses from 17 such institutions 
altogether, 15 of which were non-Methodist« 

Methodist Studkntb in Non-Mkthodbt iNsmimoNS op Lkarninq 

1. Boston Technology 70 9. Raddiffe 15 

2. Jackson 4 10. Yale 130 

S.Williams 19 11. Colby 40 

4. Bates 50 12. Wdlesley 187 

5. University of Maine 144 13. Tufts 2 

6. Bowdoin 35 14. Harvard 97 

7. Mount Holyoke 95 15. Smith 110 

8. Brown 60 

This chart suggests a large number of Methodist students in 
non-Methodist institutions. It does not suggest all. For 
instance^ the Harvard figures include only those in the College 
of Liberal Arts. No religious census is made by the professional 
or graduate schools. Hence, considering Harvard^s large grad- 
uate and professional schools it would not be far amiss if we 
should estimate at least 300 Methodist students at Harvard. 
Wherever there is no religious census made for any department 
of a university, we lack the figures for that department. There 
are at least 1,500 Methodist students in the non-Methodist insti- 
tutions of New England. The following chart indicates our 
entire student constituency. This constituency in itself would 
be large enough to command the services of several specially 
trained student pastors. 

Methodist Students in Methodist Institutions of Lbarninq 

Boston University 500 

Wesleyan University 466 

Total reported 955 

In Non-Methodist Institutions 1,008 

Total reported in all institutions 1,003 

Besides 344 with Methodist preference. 
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Do Mbthodist Studbntb Contbibtttb to the Chubgh? 

I. By Joining Permanently. 

73, or 3.7%, belong to the local church. 

93, or 4.7%, bdong tentatively. 

8.4% amiuate in some way. 

n. By Attending. 

254, or 13%, attend regularly. 
31, or 15.6%, attend occasionally. 

Can the Student Afford to Nbglect Chxtbch? 

The striking lesson of this chart is the small number of stu- 
dents that support the local church through either aflSliation or 
attendance. Many of those who belong to the local church reside 
in the college community. This fact makes the nonresident 
membership exceedingly small. Is there any reason why the 
college student away from home should not take his letter with 
him as he does everything else he possesses ? Most students never 
return to their homes for permanent residence. Certainly, such 
students ought to join the local college churches immediately. 
Those who expect to return to their homes should join tentatively. 
Every local college should have a system affording tentative stu- 
dent membership. 

The small number that attend the local church either regu- 
larly or occasionally is an arraignment of both the student and 
the local church. The college student is often fickle in estimat- 
ing his religious responsibility and supercritical in his attitude 
toward the church. He is not infrequently individualistic. He 
demands a church service adapted to his likes and forgets that 
there are others whose desires differ from his. He forgets, too, 
that it is ^^more blessed to give than to receive,^^ and that his 
chief relationship to the church should be one of service. 

The church is not less deserving of censure. Its eyes have 
often been blind to the student^s needs, and its ears deaf to the 
summons to serve the student. Not infrequently has her voice 
failed to sound a note which would grip the student^s attention. 
No investment of time or money could be better spent than for 
the religious culture of her students, Methodism's leaders of 
to-morrow. 
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The cbait bdow points fio^ers: ol ei»^$«Y>^ ;iit tKt^ $tud«At f(vr 
his Allure to sore hununitT tliivvD^ t}>e m^)iiim of th^ ohur<^« 
S<Hne one hms suggested th*t the chjot w;iis ^^t(X> p«$^imi$tio^^ 
I had nothing but the ccdd facts fivm whi<ii to makt^ i)\y it^ 
diLctions. However, irere we to grant just douMe th<^ ^vtwutai^^ 
at woik we wonld still hare a small minoritr engagvxl in chuncth 
actiyitieB. 

ThK SiCDBffT OtUnUBCnOH TO THB CRrncH 

Out of 1,963 Students 

97, or 5%» wQik in the E^worth Leacuc^. 
70^ or ZJS%, watk in the Sunday School* 
11, or J5%t in Missionaiy Education* 
15, or .7%, in Churdi Sorvices. 
22, or 1.1%, in Recreation Programs. 

3, or .1%, in Sodal Snrice. 
34, or 1.7%, in Music 

7, or. .3%, in Personal Evangelism. 

studbntb — tomorrow's i«badsrs must bblp lbad 

thb chx7rch to-dat, 

What the Local Methodist Chxtrch Dobs for thb Studbnts 

17 Institutions 

13 report Bible classes. 
4 report evangelism. 
1 reports Ufe's work campaign. 
1 reports directs in service. 
8 report provide recreation. 

CAN the church DO MORB? 

The student^s life is one of self-examination and oDsc^rvntioiu 
What potential possibilities does he possess? What Borvico do 
his inherent qualities best fit him for? What profossion shall 
he follow? He wants to answer these questions correctly for ho 
realizes that his destiny may hang on his decision. ThoHO and 
many other questions are now presenting themselves for satis- 
factory answers. He is now eager for counsel ? Ho is oi)on to 
conviction. This is the churches chance. Now life's work 
campaigns should be instituted. These should bo personal, 
studied^ and deeply sympathetic. 
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One church says it directs in service. Is this adequate? 
•Every church should open avenues through which the student 
can express himself in religious service, and then he should be 
carefully directed in that service. If the minister or a capable, 
respected layman has won the confidence of the student and 
made him his personal friend, God only knows the limitations 
of the student^s devotion to the cause of humanity, and the 
extent of his personal sacrifice for that cause. 

The two ensuing charts require no comment, save that these 
criticisms and suggestions have been taken directly from the 
reports received. A very large proportion of the correspondents 
suggested far more regular and better pastoral attention. The 
students are eager to welcome qualified pastoral tutelage. 

CRmciBiis FBOM Reports 

1. Gveradvertising distracts students. 

2. Students are chiu*ch tramps. 

3. Colleges non-religious. 

4. Pastors fail to cooperate with Y. M. C. A. 

5. Pastoral inattention and incapacity. 

6. Students unfaithful. 

Suggestions from Reports 

1. More regular, intensive pastoral work. 

2. Temporary membership system. 

3. Notify college pastor when Methodist student enters college. 
i. Give student definite church work. 

5. Preach a modem theology and vital religion. 

6. Appoint strong ministers who appreciate the student. 

The World in New England 

Ameeica has been called the ^'Melting Pot'^ of the world and 
rightly so. And there are few if any sections of America where 
there is a larger per centage of immigrants than in New Eng- 
land. There are many who cannot go to foreign fields to do 
missionary work, though they are willing to be sent. Such can 
find foreign peoples from all over the world here in New Eng- 
land with whom to invest their lives. ' 
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^CHALLENBEOFTHEMNIGRANT. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
TOTAL POPULATION I9l0-6i552,66l 



OF FOREIGN EXTRACTION - 

3,867095® 59 S 



foreign Bom 
I.BI4.38B 

^2&% 


||HH| 




2,052709 


■■1 


^ d li 




^^^^^^1 



NATIVE BORN BUT P0REK3N OR. MIXED PWENTA&£.. 

ARE Our Plans Adequate ? 
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/ POP. 1^10, 
742,371. 
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It 
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r-orOREIGN EXTRACTION, \ 
fl/ 245;088 OR 33% . • ^ 

1 rOREIGN BORN, IIQJ33or I4.8 % . 
" FOREIGN & MIXED PARENTAGE 

I34,955o.l8.27o. 
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NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 



POP. I?I0_ 

430,572. 



\ 



FOREIGN EXTRACTIOmX 
>99,675 OR 46. 3 V. I 
rOREICN BORN, "> 

96,558 OR 22. 4- v. ( 
FOREICN»MIX£D PARENTAGE,,-..'" 
103,117 . .23.?% r 
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POP. 1910 - 355,956 

FOREI&tl EXTRKCTION, 
124,916 .R. 35 % 

roREiGii BORn, 

49,861 .r1_1 
FOREItN* MIXED 
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The United 
immignntB: 



States Genius maboB ihi«« ckssificttioiis ot 



1. fkvBigD bon. 

2. KjKtive ban of f o nl ff i iMnnta. 

3. Mnedpsmts. 



I have totaled all foreign extraction that ve might know what 
percentage of onr total population is immigrant. Then I have 
classified separately the foreign bom'' and as a third class the 
'^[latiye bom of foreign bom or mixed paroitage,'' 

That this section has been rightly named ^he World in 
New England'' is substantiated by the following chart showing 
the actnal nationalities in New England. The concluding state- 
ment '^50 report, 19 others" means that 50 churches report 19 
other nationalities not mentioned above. 



Nationality 



Thb World is New Enco^and 
Number of 
Churches 
Reporting 

67 French in their community 

97 Italians 

65 Poles 

31 Jews 

22 Greek 

18 Finns "| 

46 Scandinavians 

17 Armenians 

29. Portuguese 

22 Irish 

15 Germans 

12 Scotch 

SO report 19 others, 

"All Are One in Christ Jesus." 

The district superintendents were sent separate questionnairoft 
to cover the district work, the correct report of which only they 
could give. The following chart was made from these reports : 
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Ibimigrant Work Donb 

Report by District SuperirUendents 

Pieces Pieces 

Nationality of Work Nationality of Work 

Italians 4 Lithuanians 

Chinese 2 Armenians 

Norwegians 3 Greeks 

Danes 3 Syrians 

French 3 Turks 

Germans 4 

The preceding chart tells about distinctive work for immi- 
grants. The following chart informs us as to what work is being 
done for immigrants by the local churches. Is there any good 
reason why the 60 per cent now doing nothing for the immi- 
grant in their community should be excused ? The church must 
not toTfret to minister to ail. 

How Churches Help the iBoaoRANT 
252 Report immigrants. 
106, or 42%, Assist them.^ 
38 Personal work. 
15 Special services. ' 
17 Children in Sunday School. 
7 Money. 

4 Special workers. 

5 Support special worF.. 
y 'Te Do It Unto Me." 

District Superintendents Recommend 

Much More Extensive Work for iMBaoRANTs 

OF THE Following Nationalities 

Jews. Portuguese. 

Germans. Norwegians. 

Italians Armenians. 

Poles. Syrians. 

Danes. French. 

Swedes. Turks. 

Greeks. 

in these lines: 

evangelistic, 
educational, 
institutional, 
personal work. 
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These recmuneiicbttions »re m*).)e br tho k*«Jors of out ohuiv-h 
who know Xew Engknd. Hei>? i$ an opponunitv for homo mi;^ 
sionaij agencies. 

The immignunt of to-day will K» the oitiion of tivmortv^w. 
What kind of a citizen he will be depends u^xni the $<>ui\vs f i\>m 
which he gets his education in American citiienshi{\ Many an 
immigrant has become a bad citizen becaus»e he r\\vi\\\l thi$ 
instruction in the grog shop, or fnan !»me airiMioy no Uxss ci>m« 
mendable. This is most deplorable. It is vicious to Amorii^n 
standards of moralitr. The church is the moral dvnamo of 
the community. It should provide, supenise, or arran^i^* for 
proper instruction for this foreigner anxious to iHwnno ai^ 
quainted with the principles of American democracy. As tho 
church thus ministers to the immigrant she ministers to hor 
nation — but also to herself. Instruction in citizenship pn>vidi^ 
a point of contact through which the church may infuse the 
principles of Jesus Christ. Many a stranger to American life 
and to Christ has been led to noble citizenship and a genuine 
fellowship with his Master through citizenship classes. The fol- 
lowing chart is one which ought to impel every church in Now 
England to do its best for the new American. 

HAVE YOU CITIZENSHIP CLASSES? 

OUT OF eS7 REPORTS 

ONLY S2 

CHURCH AND COMMUNITY CLASSES 

WERE REPORTED. 

WHO IS TO INSTRUCT 

OUR IMMIGRANTS 

IN CITIZENSHIP? 

New England Methodism and World 

Christianization 

One of the objectives of the Policy and Continuation ])rogram 
is, 'increase in benevolence offerings, the apportionmcuilH in full 
as a minimum, and the goal ^As much for othcrfl hh for our- 
selves/*' Just how well we are at present reaching the goal 
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established here we can ascertain by a careful examination o( 
the following charts. 

How Wa Givs 
Study for AU New Englmd—iaii 

Totid Minieterial Support $877,878.00 

Average per Appointment 918.28 

Total Benevolences 300,901.00 

Avtrago per Appointment 326.71 

S1.00 POB YOU S3.00 los us. 

How Wb Gm 
Eaat Mama Conferenet 

Total MiniBteriftl Support »94,490.00 

Average pec Appointment 674.92 

Total Benevolencea 12,249.00 

Average per Appointment 93. SO 

tl.00 FOB TO?. S7.00 lOB MX. 

How Wa QiTB 
StuSv for Maine Cor^treiu»—191i 

Total Minkterial SujifKirt $88,766.00 

Average per Appointment 788.64 

Total BenevolenWM 21,478.00 

Averace pw Appointment 188.40 

$1.00 VDK Yon $4.00 FOB la. 

How Wb Givx 
Study for Vemonl—19U 

Total Miniaterial Support $84,098.00 

Average pw Appointment 683.72 

Total Benevolences 24,493.00 

Average pw Appointment 202.04 

$1.00 TOB TOO. S3.fiO roB hb. 

How Wb Gm 

Sftidy for New Eniiland Southern 

Total Ministerial Supptvt $181,159.00 

Average per Appointment 943.63 

Total Benevolences 60,137.00 

Average per Appointmoit 326.83 

$1.00 FOB YOC. . $3.00 VDB IfB. 
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How Wa Gnm 

Shid^ for New HampMr^—19U 

Total Biinkterial Support $102,011.00 

Average per .^qpomtmait 740.36 

Total B^evoloioeB 32,152.00 

Average per ^pointmait 239.94 

$1.00 FOB TOU. $3.00 lOB MB. 



How Wb Givb 

New England Conference— 1914 

Total Ministerial Support $326,472.00 

Average per Appointment 1,316.41 

Total Benevolences 150,122.00 

Average per Appointment 633.42 

$1.00 lOB TOU. $2.00 TOR MB. 

I have arranged these charts in the ascending order ''for 
others/' for the purpose of encouragement. The New England 
Conference is coming nearest to the goal. 

There may be a question as to the method employed in this 
study. We have compared the total Benevolences with the total 
ministerial support, i. e., for pastor, district superintendent. 
Bishops and Conference Claimants. I am informed that it is 
customary to compare benevolence gifts with all local expend- 
itures, such as current expenses, upkeep of buildings and new 
construction, besides total ministerial support. Of course if 
that had been done in this study the proportion for ourselves 
would have been very much higher. 

You may ask why we made comparisons by appointments 
rather than by members. We did this for several reasons, one 
of which was that we might not blame faithful resident mem- 
bers for the delinquencies of nonresident members. Another 
was to emphasize the local church rather than the unit in the 
church. However, for those who are interested in knowing how 
much the average member gave for benevolences the following 
fact is pertinent: Excluding nonresident members, $2.80 per 
member. Including nonresident members $2.41 per member. 
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Missionary Education 

"Our knowledge of Missions is a measure of our Christian 
attainment." — H. C. Mabie. "The reason why so many churches 
accomplish so little for the world^s evangelization is because 
they have no adequate plan and because they have not enlisted 
the leadership of men combining business sense and missionary 
spirit." — John E. Mott. 

With these two Christian leaders' statements in mind let 
us study the following charts of conditions as they exist in our 
churches. 

Have You Mission Classics? 

180 say '*Yes." Average enrollment, 13.6%. 
398, or 69%, have no classes. 

missionary zeal comes through education. 

Methods of Educating Church in Missions 
431 say Preaching. 
160 say Literature. 
116 say Classes. 

26 say Special Speaker. 

16 have No Methods. 

67 do not report. 

In this chart there is of course duplication as some churches 
used several methods. 

Missionary Education — Men at Work 

Churches Doing 

Conference Report- Male Personal Per 

ing Members Evangelism Cent 

New England 153 8,938 162 1.8 

New England Southern 109 3,699 65 1.4 

New Hampshire 43 1,556 15 1 

Vermont 68 2,323 68 3 

Maine 54 1,804 115 6.3 

East Maine 60 1,347 9 .6 

487 19.667 434 2.3 

IS THIS ADEQUATE? 
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New England Methodism and Community 

Chiistianization 

A Mdomxtm CoioirNiTT Program 

I. Efficiency in Rdief Work, 

Avoid AH Duplication of Effort, 
Place a Friaidly Visitor in. 'Every Needy Home. 
D^nand the Hi^^iest Effici^icy in Local Institutions and Co- 
opoiate to Secure It. 
n. Mand Pnlection of CkOdhood, 

Prohibit Street Trading and Night Work. 
Eliminate the Liquor Traffic and Organiied Vice. 
Suporise Conmiercialiied Amusements. 
Provide Constructive Recreation. 
HI. Improvement of Industrial Conditions, 
One Day's Rest in Seven. 
A Minimum Wage. 
Shorter Hours fw Women. 

In light of the above program submitted by Prof, Harry P. 
Ward, Methodism's Social Service Secretary, let us carefully 
estimate the following reports of our own churches: 

Eliminate the Liquor Traffic and Grqanized Vice 

FIGHTING the SALOON 

159 Churches report 2,754 Saloons 

in their communities, 

or 17 Saloons per Church. 

441 Churches report No Saloons. 

Weapons in Use: 

104 use Anti-Saloon League. 



38 " 


Special Meetings. 


68 " 


Temperance Sermons. 


85 " 


Ballot. 


29 " 


Petitions and Pledges. 


31 J' 


Personal. 


36 " 


W. C. T. U. 



169 churches report 17 saloons per church. This means Meth- 
odist churches. Of course, there are many other (ihurclu^s of 
other denominations, but each Methodist church must help fight 
17 saloons. 
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FlQHTING Vica 

21 Churches report Definite Attack in Vice 
by Church and Communitv. 

MBTHODB used: 

Personal Work. 

Federation. 

Civic League. 

Preaching Purity. 

Law Enforcement. 

What About Sex Instruction? 

HOME. SCHOOL. 



Moral Reform 
33 report 

Philanthropy 

88 Churches 

report 



Sbrvino thb Community Thbouoh Commttnttt Sbrvige Pbograms 

' Anti-Liquor Campaigns. 
Organised Attack on Immorality. 
^Educating PubUc Sentiment. 

' Nurses and Associated Charities. 

Special Workers and Societies. 

Money and Clothing. 
_ Personal Work. 

f Lectins. 
Night Classes. 
Entertainment. 
Vacation School 

Recreation [^^"^ 

This chart tells us how the churches are now trying to serve 
the community — a splendid study in method. Ought there not 
to be more churches engaged in these kinds of community 
service? 

Assisting the Delinquent: 

"I Was in Prison" 

50, or 8%, of the Churches are 

Aiding 

Juvenile Delmquents 

and 

Discharged Prisoners 

through 

1. Personal Work. 

2. Securing Employment. 

3. Sunday School. 

1. Money and Food, Clothing. 

THE NEQLECTED FIRST OFFENDER BECOMES 
THB HABITUAL CRIMINAL. 
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"Ym Visited Mb** 

210 Churches report 
101 ChmcheB Visit Hospitals. 
67 " " Poor Houses. 

24 " " Jails. 

60 '' " Public Institutions. 

303, or 50%, report no Visits. 
They Provide 
Religious Services. 
Personal Evangelism. 
Flowers, Comfort, Good Cheer. . 

''59 per cent report no visits.** Of course, not all of these 
59 per cent are in the vicinity of such institutions, and could 
make no calls if they wanted to. 

Belief Wobk: 

"Inasmuch I" 

Out of 637 reports 
205, or 30%, report a poor fund. 
70 Leave its Administration to the Pastor or Treasurer. 
13 to a Committee. 
103 Report No System. 
214 Churches are Spending for Relief Work 
$16,684, or $73 Each. 

The Discipline calls for a definite poor fund in every church. 
Apparently not all churches find it convenient to follow discip- 
linary instructions. Certainly, no church should fail to have a 
special committee to administer such poor funds as it collects. 
Every church should be businesslike. 

Becbeation : 

Who GmDBs the Sphut of Youth? 

476 Churches report in their communities 
613 Dance Halls. 
107 Theaters. 
533 Picture Shows. 
1,193 Pool Rooms. 
Many of these run six nights per week, 
of 637 Chmrches reporting 
17 report Provision for Athletics. 
10 " Club Amusement. 
13 " SodalB. 
16 " Entertainment and Socials. 
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This chart suggests the large number of commercialuDed 
amusemeiit places. Compare this with the small number of 
churches providing amusement or recreation. If the commer- 
cialized recreations were wholesome the church would be under 
no obligation to furnish such recreation save for its own end. 
Under present conditions, however, the church must do one of 
two things, either insist on pure, constructive commercialized 
recreation, or else provide some kind of recreation itself. The 
young will have recreation, where will tliey get it? It is for 
the church to answer this question honestly. 

Gompare here the large proportion of commercialized amuse- 
ment places that are open 6 or 7 nights a week witli the propor- 
tion of churches that are open from 4 to 7 nights. Then notice 
the very small number of school buildings that are open 4 or 5 
nights, also the large nimiber that are never open save for spe- 
cial occasions. 

Why should not the school buildings and churches be open 
for use for our young people ? The school building is dark, the 
church is locked when the young man or woman wants recrea- 
tion, but not so with commercialized amusements. Their doors 
are open and their buildings light and inviting. We can begin 
to conserve our youth for true manhood and womanhood by 
utilizing available public buildings for healthy recreation. 

The Working World 

The first chart following is the result of a special study worked 
out by Eev. R. E. Scully, of South Walpole. One of the church's 
greatest opportunities to-day is to infuse the spirit of Jesus 
Christ into both employer and employee, and to convince both 
classes that she stands impartially for social righteousness. What 
some of our churches are doing in this field can be gathered from 
the second following chart: 
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THE CHALLENGE OF LABOR 
IN ATOMm OF 541 

Awrape salary CMiiia fed fih /(wraBe llfage. 
b;^work more than ten hours a day 



(3^- 



E% WORK SEVEN MYS A WEEK 
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Only 47^ ^ 
Bet It 
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Why should not eTeiy drai^di hare a definite community pith 
gram through which it oonld interest all classes of people in the 
Christ who must be made Lord of all life, industrial, recreational, 
professional, domestic, educational, and religious? To accom* 
plish this, intelligait knowledge of present social conditions is 
necessary. There are few if any agencies which better supply 
this information than do ^'Social Service Classes*^ What pro* 
portion of our churches have such classes can be ascertained 
from the following chart. 

Hatb You Social Ssrvicb ClassbsT 

609 Churches report 

61 report dassos. 

Average EnroUmeiit, 15. 

448, or 88%, 

Have NO Classes. 

Matt. 25. 31-46. 

COMMXTNITY STUDIES 
Tna Chxjbch Builds thb Rural CoMiiUNmr 

BT 

Stimulating Better Fanning. 

Securing Schools Efficiently Adapted to Country Life. 

Developing Social Life and Recreation as Forces for Moral Developmantt 

Improving Living Conditions and Removing Poverty of Life. 

Advocating Improved Means of Communication and Transportation. 

Unifying Religious Forces in Federated Action. 

A number of special investigators made vital contributions to 
the Survey through special studies. These were: 
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1. Francis Taylor, Wakefield, Mass. 

2. William Snaw, MontpeUer, N. H. 

3. T. A. Conrad, Ashbumham, N. H. 

4. R. E. Scully, South W^le, Mass. 

5. J. N. Geisl^ Tolland, Conn. 

6. Edward C. Strout, Nashua, N. H. 

7. Arthur H. Withee, Old Mystic, Conn. 

8. K. R. Thompson. East Weymouth, Mass. 

9. A. A. Pittman, iWx, Mass. 

Parts of some of these special studies were shown at the con- 
vention, such as the following: 

Why a Community op 1,600 Is Decadent 

1. Decreasing Population. 

9H% in 5 years. 

2. Decreasing Industries. 

a. Centralization of Industry. 

b. Lack of Initiative. 

3. Depleted Farms. 

a. Summer Residents, 
f ' b. Indolence. 

c. Farms not kept up. 

4. Extreme Conservatism. 

Why Young People Leave a CommUinhty of 1,600 

1. No Stimulus to Leadership. 

2. No Economic Attraction. 

a. No Industries. 

b. Agriculture on Decrease. 

c. Property Owned by Few. 

3. Inadequate Social Facilities. 

a. In Home. 

b. Group Life. 

c. In Community Recreation. 

4. Proximity to City. 



Social Life in a Community of 1,600 

1. Lack of Commimity Center. 

a. Playgrounds. 

b. Organized Play. 

2. Lack of Constructive Recreation. 

a. Physical — as Athletics. 

b. Intellectual — as Literary and Music. 

3. Home Life Unattractive. 

a. Lack of Modem Conveniences. • 

b. No Effort to Provide Recreation. 
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Rbligious Conditions in a CoBfMUNiTT of 1,600 

15% belong to Churches. 
20% attend Church. 
Because of 

1. Pastoral Inattention. 

2. Pastor's Failure in Community Leadership. 

3. Indifferent Laymen. 

These four charts suggest conditions many of which are pre- 
valent in other communities. They have not been made in the 
spirit of criticism, but rather to suggest needed community 
improvements. Here is the church's opportunity as well as her 
responsibility. She must minister to all phases of community 
as well as individual life. If farms are not kept up, the rural 
community is out of tune with God, and it is the church's mis- 
sion to tune the community with God by stimulating God-like 
farming. So with every department of life. 

The Survey recommends that every pastor make a similar 
study of his community. It is concise, definite, concrete, and 
businesslike. If it is thoroughly prepared it will often win the 
attention and support of community leaders. 



Field 



Child Wiltau. 



Agencies at Work 



ChureheB. 
Boys' Chibs. 
Girb' Chibs. 
library. 



uvorseers oi roor. 

Lend a Hand Club. 

Women's Chibs. 

VisHiDg Nurse Aasodation. 

G. A. E. Women's Relief Corps. 

Churdies. 

Fraternal Qrden. 



Urgent Needs 



For Southern Section of Town. 

1. Manual Training in SdiooL 

2. 7 and 8 Grades m School 

3. Apparatus on Playnrounds. 

4. Kindergarten and Obrary. 

6. Hall for Boys' and Girb* Work. 

For All Seetions. 

1. Curfew. 

2. Purduue of Land for Future Pttrks. 



Friendly ^^tmg. 
Money. 
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Fidd 


AgeooieB «fc Wofk 


UxsentNeeda 


Bmautb 

AND 
HOUBINQ. 


Board of Health. 
D^Murtment of PubGo Service. 
Vknting Nune AaBodation. 


School Nurse. 

Public Lectures on Hygiene. 

HospitoL 

Mrare Rigid Inspection of Homes. 
Draii^ of Some Ponds. 


Labor. 


Trade Unioni. 


One Day's Rest m Seven. 
Minimum Living Wage. 
More Factories. 
Industrial Efficiency. 
Work for Unemployed. 
Shorter Day in Stores. 


Prisonxr. 


Suspended Sentenoe. 
Truant SchooL 


New Lock-^p m Center. 


Civics, 


Board of Trade. 
Men's Club. 
Improvement Federation. 


Suppress Illegal Liquor Sdling. 
Closing of Open Sunday Stores. 
Watdxtd Eye on Dancers. 
Progressive Voters. 
Law Enforcing Officials. 
Better Streets and Roads. 



A Town or Fiw Hundbid 



Child WaLTASi. 


Two Churches. 

One School. 

W. C. T. U. 

Young Men's Association. 


Law Enforcement on Liquw Traffic. 
Social Crater and library. 


Charitt. 


Two Churches Doing Little Indi- 
vidual Relief . 
Two Sunday Schools Doing little. 


Cooperative Plan of Relief. 
Solve Transportation Problem. 
Friendly Acting. 


Hiai/th. 


Health Officer^ of Time. 
Only a Blind Physician Within Three 
MilM. 


Sewerage System, 
aty Water. 
Sanitation Inspection. 


Labor. 


No Movement. 


Shorter Day in Stores. 
Better Wages to Laborers. 


CiVICB. 


No AgeooieB at Work. 


Civic Organisation. 
Progressive Officials. 
Progressive Voters. 
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The Smrey also rBOommoids the two following diaits as it 
does the two aboTe. On the credit side put all CMnmunitf assets 
for the bnilding of AMimdbst. On the debit side all ag^aicies 
which maT mar or toid to destiOT chaiacter. 

▲ OOMMnNRT OP 500 

Dr. 
Sunday Work and Pleasure, 
^leeding Automobiles. 
Aduh> Smokers. 
Tonic. 

Summo' Resort. 
Dancing Qargdy segregated). 
Ptofanity. 
Immorality. 
Int»nperance. 



Thb Cbud nr Acxxmjwt 
O. 
One Church. 
One Sunday SchooL 
Town Lil»aiy . 
One Grammar SchooL 
One Hi^ SchooL 
EpwiMih League. 
Church library. 

Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Giris. 
FicM Days. 
Woods and Lake. 
School Playground. 
Skating, Baseball, etc 

The Child in Aooottmt with ▲ Communitt of 900 



Cr. 
3 Churches. 
3 Sunday Schools. 
1 Grammar School. 

1 Academy. 

2 Young People's Societies. 
Lecture Course. 
Orchestra and Chorus. 
Academy Athletics. 
Public Library. 
Playground. 

Lake and Woods. 
Boy Scouts and Clubs. 
Knights of King Arthur. 



Dr. 

1 Pool Room. 

2 Dance Halls. 
4 Blind Tigers. 

1 Lnmoral House. 
Much Sunday Work. 
Simday Amusements. 
Profanity, 
Moving Pictures. 

2 Inns and 1 Club. 
With Federal License. 
Drunkenness. 



Church EflSciency and Evangelism 

It is never pleasant to look uneomplimentary facts straight 
in the face. Such facts, however, are a great stimulus to the 
fair-minded, conscientious man. They arouse him to action. 
They put steel into his will. He determines to better conditions. 
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And when we have 160,000 Methodist people making such 
resolutions some of the following facts will become a danger 
signal for the future. However, by no means all the facts are 
uncomplimentary. 

Results 

Six New England Conferences 

Membership in 1903, 114,506 

Membership in 1913, 123,587 

Gain, 9,081 

Average per year, 908 

Gain, 1913-1914, 754, or 6% 

Average Year Gain, 7.8% 

This chart considers only the six New England Conferences. 
We have confined ourselves to these six Conferences because of 
the difficulty in getting accurate facts from the partial districts 
of other Conferences in our New England territory. 

This chart shows a loss in membership over the average yearly 
gain of the past ten years. Last year our gain was 6 per cent 
against 7.8 per cent, the average yearly gain during the last 
ten years. The credit for the gain, however, falls to two Con- 
ferences, as the following indicates : 

Loss OR Gain, 1913-1914 

Lost Gained 

New England Southern 128 

East Maine 327 

Maine 65 

New Hampshire 20 

Vermont 193 

New England 1^^101 



540 1,294 

Total gain, 754 

It is worthy to notice, however, that whereas we gained 754 
full members and probationers, we gained also 2,060 nonresident 
members, which makes an actual net loss of 1,306 in actual resi- 
dent membership. Bight in this connection it is in place to 
mention the large number of nonresident members. 
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NONBESIDENT MEMBERS 
17,283 

or 14% 

WHSBE 
DO THESE COUNT? 

The Survey recommends that these nonresident members be 
followed with a letter nrging them to join the cliurch of the 
community in which they now reside, and another letter sent to 
the pastor of that church urging him to get into immediate per- 
sonal touch with these nonresident membere, 

10% Increase for Every Church 

Total Churches Reporting, 430 

Showing Gains 292, or 68% 

Standing StiU 102, or 23.7% 

Showing Loss 36, or 8.3% 

This chart covers all churches of all sizes, whereas the chart 
below distinguishes between churches over a hundred members 
and those under a hundred members. The reason for thus 
classifying the churches was that we might ascertain whether 
the weaker churches really produce smaller proportional results. 
If they do, and the facts bear out such an assumption, it would 
seem that wherever two small churches might be federated that 
ought to be done for the added advantage in building the king- 
dom of God. There are of course many other reasons why the 
smaller church accomplishes fewer visible results. 

10% Increase for Every Church 

Churches Over 100 

219 reporting 

Showing Gains 170, or 77.6% 

Standing StiU 36, or 16.4% 

Showing Loss 13, or 6. % 

• Churches Under 100 
211 reporting 

Showing Gains 122, or 57.8% 

Standing StiU 66, or 31.2% 

Showing Loss 23, or 11. % 

THIS IS suggestive I 
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ARE OUR CHURCHES FUU? 

CHURCHES REPORTINB 628 

l1nMiip4S}0fSciUiiC»icit7. 
ModniAIUmcc W% Of Mcnberslip. 
EKnir^ Attfidance 4£% Of Nonberstiip 




AN EVENING SERVICE 



Is THIS \bURS? 



l^iB is one of the most important charts of our entire stndy. 
Note carefully the figures of this chait, and think (1) of the 
waste in bnilding space which is not occupied; (2) of the small 
percentage of the membership that attends the evening service. 
Why should not the evening service be made so attractive to 
the unchurched people of the community that they will fill ap 
the empty ^ace? 
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ThB PbODUCT in TiFiADWRB 

637 CHUBCHE8 BEPOBTBD 

FBODUCING IN 10 TEAB8 

Ministas 219 

Fareign Missionaries 37 

Deaconesses 101 

Nurses 301 

Social Service Workers Ill 

City Mission Workers 49 

Others 162 

rr TAKES BUT 

J^ MBMBBR8 EACH 19S 

10 TEAB8 MEMBERfl 

TO PRODUCE USES 

ONE lONISTEB 

The test of the virility of the church lies in its ability to pro- 
duce its leaders. Methodism has prided herself in being able to 
provide adequate leadership for her own church, and then spare 
some for sister churches which were not so fertile. According 
to this chart New England provides just a little over one out of 
every three ministers that she uses. 

Perhaps the reason why some churches stand still, or lose 
ground, and are improductive of ministers and other Christian 
leaders is because many of the male members of the church are 
not actively engaged in Christian work. Unless every male 
member is at work the churches eflBciency is not at its highest. 

Lat Eyangelibm 

' Churches Male 

Conference Reporting Members 

New England 153 8,938 

New England Southern 109 3,699 

New Hampshire 43 1,556 

Vermont 68 2,323 

Mame 54 1,804 

East Maine 60 1,347 

Total 487 19,667 878 4.6 



Doing 




Personal 


Per 


Evan- 


Cent 


gelism 




373 


4 


147 


4 


77 


5 


88 


4 


135 


7 


58 


4 
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How Long Will It Takb Us? 
The above table is a detailed report of laymen engaged in 
evangelism for the six Conferences. The percentage of men 
active in evangelism here is a little higher than in the study for 
all New Engluid. Why cannot every 'Thilip find a Nathanael" 
and go on record as a lay evangelist ? Let us profit by the 
Wichita movement. 
The following chart covers the entire New England area : 

DO OUR MEN WORK? 




WhERE DO YDII COUNT? 

Methodism has ever sounded a distinct evangelistic note. 
Witiiout it she would not have become the mighty religious 
organization that she is. To-day genuine evangelistic passion 



THE SrKTEY 



THE PROBLEM 

507 CHURCHES REPORTING 



IN CHURCH 
INDIFFERENCE 

LACK OFVISIOM 
YOUHG PEOPLE 




I N THE COMMUNITY 

AMUSEMENT 

LIQUOR 

FOREIGNERS 

UCKbfEMPLOYMENT 

DE-POPULmOf1 
SftBB ATH DESECRATION 

WILL THESE 
PROBLEMS BE 

HERE WHEN 
THIS MAN 
WAKES UP? 
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is no less imperative. What particular methods to employ in 
evangelistic effort no one dare arbitrarily dictate. But every 
Christian man with the Christ passion for souls has a right 
to insist that every church have some one method or combina- 
tion of methods which produces residts. What methods some 
of our churches employ the following chart tells: 

Methods of Evangelism 

Number of Preachers Reporting 568 

No Report 69 

Doing rersonal Work 258 

Special Services 199 

Outside Evangelist 60 

Other Methods Used 

Special Lay Workers 945, or 4.6% 

Grospd Teams 16 

I>ecision Day 28 

The New England Problems and Responsibility 

The final question of our questionnaire asks for the chief prob- 
lems of the church and community. The chief problems re- 
ported are found in the chart on page 139. They rank in impor- 
tance according to their position of the chart. Indiflference is 
the most stupendous problem. With every man acting, "Onward, 
Christian soldiers I Marching as to war,^^ many of our present 
problems will be a thing of history. 

Methods Used in Meeting These PROBLEHfs 

1. InterestingServices. 

2. Providing Wholesome Recreation and Social Life. 

3. Educating Public Sentiment. 

4. Preaching Vital Gospel. 

5. Fighting Immorality. 

6. Making Chiurch the Social Center. 

7. Organizing La3rmen into Working Forces. 

8. Federation. 

9. Advertising. 

10. Personal Evangelism. 

Now having considered methods, it is eminently fitting that 
we shoidd close with our Eesponsibility. The following studies 
were worked out from the Religious Census of 1906 reports. 
These reports were used because they are the latest complete 
reports. Our responsibility is no less to-day. 
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OIK RESPONSMUrr 
mmSSACHUSETTS 

FIGURES OF IBOe 



METH0DI9M' 

TASK 

59,702 
14'?. 



iestBf? 



Responsibilitg In 
Unchurched Population 42644A 



EVERY METHODIST OUGHT 
TO WIN 
Z OTHERS 
FOR CHRIST 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY^ NAME 

FIGURES FOR I80B 




METHODISME 
TASK 

15.336 

20f. 



^^ 



Responsibility In 
Unchurched Population 22^680 



EVERY METHODIST 
OUGHT TO WIN 
3 OTHERS 
TO CHRIST 
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OUR RESPONSBIUTY 
FOR CONNECTICUT 

RGURE8 FOR I90B 




RBsponsibilitq In 
Unchurched Population 9BZ10 



EVERT METHODIST OUGHT 
TO WIN 
I OTHER 
FOR CHRIST 
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OURRESPONSMUTr^iniNir 

RGURES FOR BOB 




flesponeibilitM In 
Unchurched Population 88, 1 67 



EYERir NETHOMSr 
OUGHT TO WIN 
2 OTHERS 
TO CHRIST 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY 
IN NEW HANPSHKE 

R0URE8 FOR 1906 




MBTHDOrGME 

TASK 

15,524 



P^"* 



Respongibilitii In 
Unchurched Population 81,706 



EVERY METHODIST OUGHT 
TD WIN 
2 OTHERS 

FOR CHRIST 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR RHODE ISLAND 

FIGURES FOR I90B 



METHDDISMS 

TASK 
6,553 1 



Tm- jBb^ 



Responsibility In 
Unchurched Pbpulation 54,613 



EVERY METHODIST OUGHT 
TO WIN 
I OTHER 
FOR CHRIST 
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Tfce PbBcy 

2. A proe^am of coBHUity serriw — stauiellMnit «cv\>ni|ilisli«d In <cui»» 
mmiily bcttanneBK enck ttsw. 

3. I iMieMt m beBrrolcHe afferaif^ tlie jqpfiQitloDiii^tit in fuU as lh» 
mmjmmw^ and the goal **'As madi for ollifr$ *$ for c«irs«?lv«0k^* 

4. An effective program in each chuntli for the whole life of y\Hiii|t 
peofile from their recreations to their life-vtNrk. 

5. Sunday adiOQl elficiencT. 

6. A mfi j uiw e and sympathetie vtNrk for our immigrant popubUon, 

7. The Bible, a Methodist Hymnal, a Methodist papier, and a family 
ahar in every home. 

Resolutions 



Thk CooYention ph^eed its^ on record rdative to the great movem<»it« 
€i to-day, and dedared itadf en^phatically concerning some of the evil« 
that curse society. In a series of stnmg resolutions it sounded a dear 
note on Sabbath obso^anoe, tonpo^mce, peace, social service, steward* 
ship, fedoatifm, and education, called upon our district superintendents 
to make an intimate study ci the whole non-English-speaking question, 
with an eye to a constructive and comprehensive program for this ty))e of 
work, indOTsed the campaign for a $5,000,000 fund for Ck>nference Claim* 
ants, and sounded the slogan, "A Methodist paper in every home.'* 

Making a Community Survey 

EeV. H. J. BUBGSTAHLER 

The Survey of New England Methodism will have boon in 
vain unless each local church of New England profits by its 
fmdings and recommendations. Many churches are anxious to 
improve local conditions but are at a loss to know how to proceed. 
For this reason the following suggestions are submitted : 

1. Study your entire commimity. Your church cannot min- 
ister intelligently imless it is intimately acquainted with the 
conditions of the community. Get the facts down in black and 
white. Never take things for granted. Never rely on opinions. 

147 
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Many churches think they know their comnmnity, but unless 
they have made a careful survey of the community they have 
only general knowledge which is of little real value. 

Now you ask what shall we know about the community ? The 
best answer to this is given by a pamphlet entitled '^What Every 
Church Should Kqow About Its Community/' This pamphlet 
was prepared by the Methodist Federation for Social Service 
and is used by various denominations. Send five cents in stamps 
to The Methodist Federation for Social Service, 2512 Park 
Place, Evanston, 111. 

The survey recommends the following in addition to that 
asked by the pamphlet : 

1. Make a complete religious census of the entire com- 
munity to discover how many people belong to the churches of 
the commimity. 

2. How many people belong to churches outside of the com- 
mimity. 

3. How many are members of no church but have a distinct 
church preference. 

4. How many do not belong to any church and have no 
preference. 

5. How many and what children attend no Sunday school. 
Who is to make this survey? If the community has several 

churches, as most communities have, it is well to have all 
churches work together in the gathering of these facts. Gtet the 
most intelligent and fair-minded leaders of each church. Give 
them careful instructions as to how they should proceed. Have 
two go together in the canvass. Give these two one distinct sec- 
tion or piece of work to do. Then carefully supervise them in 
their work. If there is a survey expert in the commimity put 
the direction of the survey in his hands. 

When the Survey has been made each church should know 
the following facts in detail: 
I. 1. Church Strength. 

2. Church Needs. 

3. Church Opportimities and Possibilities. 
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II. 1. Commiinity Assets. 

2. Community Liabilities. 

3. Commimity Needs and Possibilities. 

Constituency Eoll 

When the survey has been completed the church will be in 
a position to make a careful constituency roU. This roll should 
consist of the names of the following people : 

1. All people in the commimity who belong to a Methodist 
church outside of the commimity. 

2. All people who report Methodist preference. 

3. All parents or guardians of Sunday school scholars who 
do not belong to the church. 

4. All occasional visitors to the church or young people's 
services. 

5. All unchurched people in the community. 

To get these into the kingdom of God is the church's business. 
To do this every layman should be a lay evangelist. The pastor 
can spend time to no better advantage than training his laymen 
in methods of lay evangelism. A strong field organization of 
lay workers is of great assistance to the pastor. It effects 
system, definiteness, and produces remarkable results. 

Methodism's Minimum Goal and How to Reach It 

Bishop Theodore S. Henderson 

Every charge producing an annual minimum net gain 
OP ten per cent in full membership, secured through an 

OPEN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OP ChRIST AS PERSONAL SaVIOUR AND 

Lord. This should be the immediate and minimum evangelistic 
goal for Methodism. 

THE VALUE OP A DEFINITE PROGRAM 

IneflSciency is due largely to indefiniteness. Definiteness in 
spiritual experience is necessary to spiritual ejBfectiveness. Noth- 
ing can be real in the spiritual life imtil it is definite. It is 
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equally true with eflSciency in service for Christ. A definitely 
outlined program, definitely stated to the church, is not only 
valuable, but indispensable to Christian eflBciency. It would 
awaken and alarm many a minister if he were to ask the individ- 
ual members of the Quarterly Conference what the local church 
of which he is pastor is trying to accomplish. The indefinite 
replies would appall him. This is a plea that every pastor in 
Methodism present to his Quarterly Conference a definite pro- 
gram of activity for the entire Conference year, so that every 
member of the church will know precisely what the local leaders 
are endeavoring to accomplish, and what is to be the definite 
product without which they ought not to be satisfied. That is 
what every efficient church does in financial activities; why not 
be as definite in spiritual activities ? It is at this point that we 
fail to accomplish largest results. A definite program similar to 
the one here outlined will insure the following definite results : 

First, It will reveal to the membership the size and nature 
of our stupendous task for Christ, which is to capture the entire 
unsaved constituency of the local church for Christ. 

Second, It will guarantee the spiritual leadership of the Quar- 
terly Conference, which is the largest unused spiritual asset in 
Methodism. 

Third, It will secure the cooperation of the church member- 
ship by providing them with a task definitely assigned by the 
pastor and the Quarterly Conference. 

Fourth, It will compel those who attempt this task to test 
definite, intercessory prayer for definite results in a daringly 
definite fashion. 

Fifth, It will lead the pastor and his Quarterly Conference 
to adopt continuously every efficient method to win the unsaved 
to Christ and build them into the church. 

THE POWBK OF A DEFINITE GOAL 

Methodism ought not to be content with her increase in mem- 
bership during the past three quadrenniums. An annual gain 
never more than 2.7 per cent, and down in one year below 1 per 
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eent of tbt fall nemher^dii^ $S>OiiLld Vr »> UMUti^ j^fe^titT {^tt\)^ 

of •di kw m m t m tii^ M«iK>aist ]E^[»isieK>i^ Chmixiu WitK 

14^538 minisaxs in t^ edfeedx^ i^^ttion; witk n iii<»iiWT^i)\ 

indndiiig |»oiiitkneTSw i^ &.n^^l ; witk it Sandux $c)kxvI 4ra\>r 

of 381,629 oiScexs ud mid>«^ and S.!M3.M« $c)k44t^ <^tt 

wfaidi, acxxHding to tiie E|ndA>pil Address nt the bi$l Oi(^v^ml 

Conference, two tiiii^ ape n<>i members of our <c)iuncii; vilh 

an inTestment of almost two hnndied and fiflr miUion$ of doUar$ 

in diurch pix^sertr and eqnixmient ; the returns of a d or S |H^r 

cent gun «ie iD.deqa.te. 

Bnt some one asks* *^Whj set a limit of 10 per fX'nt in tW 

annual net gain?" We do not set a limit; we $\ig^xstt 10 per 

cent as a minimum goaL It is not a limit at alL The foIIowii\^ 

figures have been tabulated for the net gain of Methodism since 

1900: 

Increase !>» Out 

1901 23,351 .008 

1902 48,061 .016 

1903 31,623 .01 

1904 38,203 ,012 

1905 78,171 .025 

1906 86,232 .027 

1907 72,751 .022 

1908 72,309 .021 

1909 65,022 .019 

1910 63,741 .018 

1911 : . . 32,116 .009 

1912 64,190 .018 

During this period no one has raised the issue tliat wo wore 
attempting to limit Grod. Is Methodism content with this per- 
centage gain? Does it take any less consecration and courage 
to gain 165,115 in 1913 than it does to gain 32,116 in 1911 P 
If it takes no less spirituality to produce the larger gain^ then 
at least 122,999 more people have been won to Christ and ihi\ 
church in 1913, and this result is worth praying for and toiling 
to secure. The net gam of Methodism in 1913 was 155,115, 
and from statistics now available it is estimated that in 1014 tho 
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gain will go beyond 170,000. Would it mean that Methodism 
had less spiritual power if she should gain in the next year 350,- 
000, a net gain of 10 per cent, than in the year 1913, in which 
she gained 165,115, or 4.2 per cent? The 10 per cent goal does 
not blanket responsibility; it locates it. 

THE CONSTITUENCY ROLL FUNDAMENTAL 

The peril of every Christian worker is to overlook the oppor- 
tunity immediately at hand and search for the distant duty 
instead of the nearby obligation. Our church and Sunday 
school records furnish us with an undiscovered, or, at best, 
imused evangelistic opportunity. A complete constituency roll 
should be made on the basis of the church and Simday school 
records, as follows: 

1. All unconverted husbands of wives who are members. 

2. All imconverted wives of husbands who are members. 

3. All imconverted children of members. 

4. All imconverted parents of Children in Sunday school. 

6. All imattached persons or families who are contributors, 
occasional attendants, or who are known to be unidentified with 
another church in the commimity. 

This constituency roll must be made complete, as careless or 
incomplete work in making it will defeat the success of the pro- 
gram. A few scattered names picked up here and there will not 
answer the purpose. A pastor should take the complete church 
record and carefully tabulate the names of all imconverted per- 
sons represented by each household, and every such person con- 
stitutes a part of the legitimate imsaved constituency of Meth- 
odism, unless they definitely express a preference for some other 
church. Even then we should definitely endeavor to win them 
to Christ and recommend them to join the church of their choice. 
A haphazard, incomplete constituency roll will defeat a con- 
quering evangelistic program. Precisely the same plan should 
be followed with the complete Sunday school record as with the 
church record. Otherwise our choicest field of evangelistic 
endeavor is overlooked. Not only the Sunday school member- 
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ship but the Sunday school constituency should be tabulated. 
It will astound the pastor by its size; it will challenge him with 
its unrivaled opportunity. 

For the benefit of those not having a method of securing a 
roll it is suggested that a simple card should be used in the fol- 
lowing form : 

Street 



Between- 



No.- 



Floor 



Name 


State 

in 

Life 


Relation 

to 
Church 




















• 













In order to define clearly both state in life and relationship 
to the church, the following notation has been used, or any other 
notation can be used that wUl definitely define the religious 
status of the people. For example, use for state in life: M — 
married; W — widow or widower; S — single, over twelve; C — 
child under twelve. For the column on church relationship: 
M — ^full member; P — ^probationer; SS — ^member of Sunday 
school not member of church; — ^member of no church, indi- 
cating a person not a Christian; X — ^member of another de- 
nomination; L — ^member of another Methodist church, indicat- 
ing a church letter to be secured. If a more detailed card system 
for tabulating the imsaved constituency is desired, the pastor 
or layman may write Eev. F. C. Potter, Cornish, Me., who has 
developed an eflScient and complete card system for this purpose. 
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THE UNUSED 8PIBITUAL LEADEBSHIP OF THE QUABTEBLY 

GONFEBENGE 

When the constituency roll has been made^ the district super- 
intendent or the pastor should call the Quarterly Conference 
together for consultation on the spiritual work of the church. 
In this Quarterly Conference is to be presented the constituency 
roll and the members of the Quarterly Conference brought face 
to face with the stupendous task of winning that imconverted 
constituency to Christ. Every member of the Quarterly Con- 
ference may be asked how many names he will take, for the pur- 
pose of calling on such persons immediately and asking them 
to give their hearts to God. Lack of definiteness as to people to 
be visited will be fatal. The caU made is not to be social or 
financial or general, but with one specific purpose; of asking 
the person to become a Christian. The invitation extended is 
not to come to church, not to come to hear the pastor preach, 
not to join one of the organizations; these invitations may follow 
later, but the one definite invitation is to come to Christ. Our 
oflScial laymen must face their individual obligations of winning 
men to Christ before we can expect any real revival in the 
church. 

In scores of places where pastors have claimed that laymen 
would not undertake this definite task of winning definite people 
to Christ, the writer has tested it with our official laymen, and 
with the regular membership, both men and women; and in 
every place there has been a gratifying response to the proposal. 
The definite proposal is that a definite name, or names, of 
unsaved people, with their addresses, are to be furnished by 
the pastor to the Christian worker with the request for a definite 
report. It is suggested that a minimum of one and a maximum 
of five names be given to each lay member, and that such lay 
member place these individuals upon his personal prayer list 
and then visit them individually, with the definite request that 
they surrender their lives to Jesus Christ. 

After the Quarterly Conference has faced its definite task in 
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the constituency roU^ and particular tasks in soul-winning have 
been assigned to the officiary of the churchy then the pastor may 
proceed to secure volunteers from the church membership and 
congregation who will be willing to imdertake similar tasks. 
Our people need to be taught that a few church leaders have 
no monopoly on the joy of leading others to Christ; that it is 
the birthright of every child of (Jod, without respect to position 
or training. It was so in the beginning; it is so now. Here 
again it is seen that unless the pastor will provide definite tasks 
for definite people, he will not succeed in securing the coopera- 
tion of his people in individual work for individuals. In order 
to keep a record of those willing to cooperate with him, the pastor 
may use the following card : 

REASONABLE SERVICE 

BbCAUSB I BELIEVE THAT METHODISM CAN l^EET THE CALL FOR A TEN-PER- 
CENT ADVANCE IN MEMBERSmP; 

Because I believe a membership campaign would be a great spirit- 
ual ASSET for my own CHURCH ; 

Because I believe every Christian is entitled to know the jot of 

having won another to Christ; 
Because I believe every friend of Christ will undertake this 

WORK IF A definite TASK IS BET — ^AN ACTUAL NAME AND ADDRESS 
GIVEN. 

Desiring to do this, as well as to see it done, I agree to secure 

FROM BfY PASTOR A LIST OF NAMES OF PERSONS WHOM I MAT LEAD 

TO Christ, and I agree to begin work at once. 



(These cards may be secured at cost from Bev. J. 0. BandaU, 
Secretary of the Commission on Evangelism, 630 Heed Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.) 

DIBEGT FUBLIO EVAKGELISM 

Without question Methodism has lost in many places the use 
of the direct public evangelistic appeal in the regular services 
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of the church for immediate and open acknowledgment of 
Christ. The churches in which such an appeal is heard with 
any regularity, followed by an opportunity for people to express 
their determination to accept Christ and imite with the church, 
are the exceptions, and not the rule. Methodism still believes 
that the gospel of Christ can save the least man, the lost man, 
and the last man in every community. Her gospel is not only 
for childhood, but for mature-minded men and women. She 
still believes in the necessity of conversion, in the reality of con- 
version, and in the immediate conversion of adult men and 
women; and the plea is here made for the restoration of that 
direct method of evangelistic appeal that will give men and 
women the opporinmity publicly to accept of Christ, with the 
expectation on the part of the minister that there will be a 
response to that invitation on the pajt of those not in saved rela- 
tions with Jesus Christ. A plea is here registered for the 
restoration to Methodism of the public evangelistic plea at least 
once every Sunday in every Methodist pulpit. Such a imiform 
procedure will do much to restore evangelistic confidence in the 
regular ministry and laity of Methodism, which is fast waning, 
if not completely lost in many churches. If the plan of the 
constituency roll is carried out faithfully and definite soul-win- 
ning tasks assigned to definite people, such a plan will provide 
a definite people to hear the gospel on Sunday, and a definite 
opportunity in some form should be given for all such and others 
to declare openly their purpose to obey and serve Jesus Christ. 

THE PROTRACTED MEETING 

The protracted meeting is not out of date or antiquated. 
There is need for it now in modem Methodism. With such a 
personal work program as is outlined in the making of the con- 
stituency roU and the responsibility of winning the unsaved to 
Christ divided among the Quarterly Conference and the work- 
ing membership ; with a weekly public evangelistic appeal from 
the pastor, giving opportunity for those who are being visited 
by the membership openly to begin the Christian life, so that 
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when snch nncoiiTerted people come to the church on Snndity 
they will have an opportunity to declare for Christ without 
embarrassment^ but without any apology for the pastor doing 
the unusual thing in the r^ular seryices of the church; such 
a personal work program, followed by such a public evangelistic 
program, will compel the church to have a protracted meeting. 
It ought not to be omitted. It is inyaluable. It commands the 
attention of the membership and constituency of the church to 
the main business of the Christian Church; it becomes a rallying 
center for the weak and hesitant church member; it provides a 
favorable atmosphere in which to approach people about their 
relations to Christ; it fosters deep spiritual concern on the part 
of the followers of Christ for the unsaved; and by its repeated 
appeals impresses the unsaved people with the primary claims 
of Christ on their lives. In most stations or single churches the 
protracted meeting should be held for at least one month, which- 
ever month is most favorable for largest results. On country 
circuits the time best adapted to commimity conditions should 
be selected. 

To aU the churches of Methodism the following evangelistic 
program is suggested for all-the-yeab-bound evangelism : 

1. Eveby-Day Evangelism, or personal evangelism ; as out- 
lined in the plan of reaching the imsaved constituency of Meth- 
odism on the basis of the constituency roll. 

2. Eveby-Week Evangelism, or perpetual evangelism, as 
outlined in the weekly public appeal for the imsaved publicly to 
accept Christ. 

3. Eveby-Yeab Evangelism, or protracted evangelism; 
giving a definite period, preferably one full month each year, to 
a protracted meeting. 

No church can do the most ejBfective evangelistic work that 
confines itself to any one of the three above-named methods. 
All three methods are essential to a standard evangelistic church. 
They supplement each other; they demand each other for high- 
est efl5ciency. Methodism would go forward with an amazing 
advance if they were imiversally adopted. 
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